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PROBLEMS IN THE STUDY OF PROVERBS. 


BY ARCHER TAYLOR. 


In the study of proverbs many questions arouse scholarly attention. 
A review of what can be done in the investigation of proverbs may 
awaken interest in further endeavors in the same directions. The study 
of proverbs deals with: the bibliography of proverbs and proverb col- 
lections; the assembiage of new materials and the availability of old 
sources; the origin, history, influence, reliability, and value of collections; 
the history of individual proverbs with the interpretation and the 
evaluation of their changing forms; the rise and use of proverbial types 
and formulae including proverbial phrases; Wellerisms; proverbial com- 
parisons; the translation of proverbs from one language into another; 
literary conventions in the use of proverbs; etc., etc. 

Problems in the study of proverbs are attractive because they involve 
a small mass of comparatively accessible material. They are, moreover, 
easy to grasp and to execute. They interest scholars with the most varied 


bibliographical, — it can find application in the study of proverbs. 
Slight as proverbs are and insignificant as they may seem, careful study 
yields instructive and valuable results. We are led very directly to 
estimate the worth of different manners of expression and to perceive 
currents of ideas, — ethical, political, scientific, or esthetic, — in the 
history of humanity. 


1. THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PROVERBS AND PROVERB COLLECTIONS. Al- 
though the bibliographical aids! for the study of proverbs are excellent 
in comparison with those available for many other subjects, further 
bibliographical assistance is desirable and necessary. For convenience 
we may distinguish lists of proverb collections and books about proverbs, 
bibliographies of proverb collections arranged according to subject, and 
bibliographical information concerning the parallels to individual pro- 
verbs. 


1 See Taylor, ‘‘An introductory bibliography for the study of proverbs,” 
Modern Philology, XXX (1932), 195—210. 
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Lists of collections of proverbs are of two kinds, international and 
national. Although the international lists are often very helpful, they 
are comparatively incomplete and the best recent lists confine themselves 
to the books owned by a single collector. The national lists are rather 
numerous and, in general, fairly comprehensive. Any sort of critical 
estimate of the works named in such lists is ordinarily lacking. Partic- 
ularly attractive tasks which exceed what may be demanded of the 
mere bibliographer involve the compilation of a critical list with some 
indication of the course of development in collections of proverbs. For 
example, a competent critical bibliography of the English proverb col- 
lections would be very serviceable. The minor collections devoted to 
certain regions or special subjects are often overlooked by bibliographers. 
Yet such collections are usually careful records of popular tradition and 
are consequently admirable and useful sources of information. We should 
endeavor to supplement our present bibliographical knowledge by listing 
journal articles, particularly those in local historical and geographical 
periodicals, and by compiling critical and historical lists. 

In The Proverb I have tried to survey proverb collections arranged 
according to subject-matter: fishing and hunting (p. 14), the sea (p. 14), 
the trades and business (pp. 15, 92), fables in proverbs (p. 27),! familiar 
quotations (p. 34), the Bible in proverbs (p. 52), women (p. 66), historical 
events (p. 82), law (p. 86), legal formulae (p. 89), legal maxims (p. 96), 
“‘blason populaire’”’ (p. 97), weather (p. 109), medicine (p. 121), phy- 
siognomy (p. 127), conventional phrases (p. 129), proverbial phrases 
(p. 184), phrases for ‘“‘drunken’’ (p. 200), Wellerisms (p. 200), proverbial 
comparisons (p. 220). Additions to any of these introductory biblio- 
graphies can be made by a little search. As we see, bibliographical in- 
formation about proverb collections according to language or subject- 
matter is available. Although enlargement and correction of our in- 
formation are desirable, other tasks are more pressing. 

The bibliography of the individual proverb offers a troublesome 
problem. The previously mentioned lists include chiefly collections in 
book form, more rarely collections of proverbs which have appeared in 
magazines, and have no occasion to cite articles about single proverbs. 
Such articles are ordinarily published as brief notes, perhaps as contri- 
butions to Notes and Queries or some similar journal, and are easily over- 
looked by the most diligent searcher. To be sure, the most important 
source of bibliographical information about individual proverbs is the 
learned editorial annotation in such works as W. H. D. Suringar’s 
Erasmus over nederlandsche spreekwoorden (Utrecht, 1873), his edition of 
Heinrich Bebel’s Proverbia germanica (Leiden, 1879), or Albert Wesselski’s 
Angelo Polizianos Tagebuch (Jena, 1929). 


1 See the full treatment in Jente, ‘‘Marchen im Sprichwort,’”’ Handwérter- 
buch des deutschen Marchens (forthcoming). 
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Parallels to the better-known and more commonly used proverbs are 
not readily compiled because no collection of proverbs has ever been 
recognized as a representative selection, that is to say, a selection which 
might be compared with the Household Tales of the Brothers Grimm. 
Had such a standard collection existed, annotation would have followed 
almost as a matter of course. Two forthcoming works are intended to 
facilitate reference to the parallels of the better-known Germanic pro- 
verbs: Archer Taylor, Index to ‘‘The Proverb” (to appear in ‘““FF Com- 
munications”’ [Helsingfors]) and Richard Jente’s annotated edition of the 
Dutch Proverbia communia sive seriosa (ca. 1480). The latter collection, 
the first important alphabetical list of proverbs in a Germanic language, 
includes a large part of the Germanic proverbial stock. Such surveys 
will introduce the student to the materials for the study of the ordinarily 
used proverbs. There is, of course, always room for companions to such 
admirably annotated editions as the previously mentioned Polizianos 
Tagebuch by Wesselski. 

2. THE COLLECTION OF PROVERBS. Much needs to be done in the way 
of collecting proverbs and one can choose, according to one’s disposition 
and circumstances, a task of considerable proportions or a lesser one. 
We may distinguish various kinds of collections, those limited to a par- 
ticular language, epoch, or author and others illustrating a single theme. 
Until we have satisfactory historical dictionaries of proverbs in all 
languages, proverb studies will be necessarily more or less impeded. No 
collection of proverbs ina particular language ought to be made, unless 
it follows the plan of a historical dictionary. 

At present, only a few such dictionaries exist. The oldest examples are 
P. J. Harrebomée, Spreekwoordenboek der nederlandsche taal (Utrecht, 
1858—7o) and K. F. W. Wander, Deutsches Sprichworter-Lexikon (Leip- 
zig, 1867—8o). Similar collections in other languages are of more recent 
date, notably the incomplete modern Greek dictionary of Polites which 
was conceived on a stupendous scale and reached only the middle of 
Epsilon with its fourth and final quarto volume, and the extensive 
Roumanian collection of Zanne which comprehensively reviews Balkan 
paricemiology. English and French collections are incomplete, incon- 
venient, and inaccurate, although Apperson’s English Proverbs and Pro- 
verbial Phrases: A Historical Dictionary (London, 1929) is an enormous 
advance over its predecessors. No Spanish or Italian collection meets 
even the most modest requirements of a historical dictionary. For 
example, F. Rodriguez Marin’s Mads de 21,000 refranes castellanos (Madrid, 
1926) with its later supplement gives no indication of source, date, or 
locality for the proverbs listed. 

Comprehensive historical dictionaries of proverbs are, furthermore, 
lacking in some medieval languages of the first importance culturally: 
we have no satisfactory lists of medieval Latin and medieval French 
proverbs. Until such lists with ample references to sources are compiled, 


1* 
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the study of the modern European proverb will perforce hang more or 
less in the air. For investigations which reach back into classical an- 
tiquity, a list of classical Greek proverbs with sources is essential, 
and we have none as yet.’ So large an undertaking as the compilation 
of a thesaurus of proverbs cannot be entered on lightly. Wander’s lexicon 
is the work of a lifetime, and few will expend so much time and strength 
on one enterprise. Furthermore, one should not venture upon the task 
without the intention of making a definitive collection, for the existence 
of a relatively good collection is an almost insuperable obstacle to the 
publication of a better one. 

Extracting and arranging for easy reference the proverbs used by a 
particular author may seem at first sight an unprofitable task. Yet it 
usually proves to be far more useful and instructive than can be anti- 
cipated. The value which such a collection has in interpreting the author 
does not concern us primarily here, although it is obvious enough that 
a knowledge of the proverbs used by an author contributes greatly to 
our appreciation of his technique and understanding of his relation to 
the current of popular thought and expression. 

We have no better and more reliable means of knowing what proverbs 
were once actually used than such collections based on individual authors. 
For the contemporary proverb, to be sure, one’s feeling for the language 
is often a sufficient guide. In earlier literary periods, however, it is at 
times difficult to recognize a proverb and equally difficult to discard 
a saying which is not proverbial. Some sort of control over the standard 
printed collections, particularly over those which give no indication of 
their sources, is necessary to assure us that we are dealing with actual 
traditional material. Ordinarily the printed collections contain matter 
handed on from earlier collections? or are enlarged by additions of non- 
proverbial sentences. A casual glance at the most familiar English col- 
lection, H. G. Bohn’s A Handbook of (English) Proverbs (London, 1855), 
discloses many a saying which was never current in English speech, — 
the very first line is ‘‘Antiquity is not a mark of verity,” a sentence of 
doubtful traditional value, — or reveals the perpetuation of old errors. 
A collection which derives its materials from a particular author or, 
in other words, from actual usage contains no such dead wood. It will 
very likely include, moreover, hitherto unrecorded proverbs, for no 
standard comprehensive collection, however large, is complete. 


1 Fortunately some good preliminary work has been done in the classical 
Greek and medieval French proverb, although it is scattered through a 
score of pamphlets. Ready reference to the medieval Latin proverb is trouble- 
some: an index to the proverbs in the various editions by Ernst Voigt would 
be a convenient tool in the absence of anything more complete. For the 
bibliography of classical Greek, medieval Latin, and medieval French pro- 
verbs see the article cited in the first footnote. 

* See on this point p. 5. 
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Problems in the Sindy of Proverbs. 5 


Yet, with all the importance and value which attach to collections of 
proverbs used by individual authors,’ relatively few such collections 
have been made, although the task is an easy one and requires only a 
good edition of the author chosen. It is, for example, surprising that no 
collection of Shakespere’s proverbs except Malone’s hasty list was made 
before Richard Jente’s almost exhaustive tabulation with its admirable 
comparative notes. We still lack any account of the proverbial matter 
in other Elizabethan dramatists. How much a reliable collection of the 
Spanish proverbs used by the dramatists of the Siglo de oro would yield 
for the study of proverbs and for the interpretation of contemporary 
literature! It is needless to name here authors who will reward the searcher 
for proverbs, for an hour’s reading in one’s favorite period of literature 
will prove a sufficient guide. To be sure, the recognition of proverbs in 
the literature of older periods is not always easy, even in one’s native 
language. Simple aphoristic platitudes are often proverbial, although 
their traditional currency may not be easily perceived once it has de- 
clined.? Elizabethan England and the Netherlands accepted such a truism 
as ‘‘God is above all’’ as a proverb, but a modern reader might easily 
miss its force if he were not familiar with its popular use. 

Of similar importance and utility is the collecting of proverbs from 
oral tradition, an undertaking which does not differ greatly in its aims 
from collecting the proverbs in printed books. In Danish and in Swedish 
as spoken in Finland we possess admirable and extensive lists of the 
modern traditional proverb. In German scores of similar collections are 
available, although none is so extensive in its scope as the Swedish and 
Danish lists. Unfortunately collections of proverbs current in English 
and American tradition are rare. Margaret Hardie’s ‘‘Proverbs and Pro- 
verbial Expressions Current in the United States East of the Missouri 
and North of the Ohio Rivers,” American Speech, IV (1929), 461—72 
(compare Jente, ibid., VII [1932], 342—8) and Emma L. Snapp’s Pro- 
verbial Lore in Nebraska (‘‘University of Nebraska Studies in Language,” 
XIII [Lincoln, Nebraska, 1933]) illustrate what can be accomplished. 

An easier task than collecting proverbs from oral tradition or the 
literature of a particular age is reprinting and annotating old proverb 
collections. Many such books are almost inaccessible to scholars. Thus, 
for example, the Proverbia metrica et vulgariter rythmisata of Johannes 
Obermayer (or Fabri) de Werdea (Donauworth) have never been printed 
in full by a modern editor (see Denecke in Verfasserlexikon des deutschen 
Mittelalters { Berlin, 1933], I, col. 599), although the sources and relations 
of Fabri’s collection offer interesting problems. No one seems to know 
much about Georg Mayr’s Etliche hundert schéner lustiger und gemeiner 


1 See a preliminary list of such collections in Taylor, Modern Philology, 
XXX (1932), 208—g. 
* For some of the tests which can be applied see my Proverb, pp. Off. 
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Teutscher Spriichwérter (Augsburg, 1567), which is not mentioned in 
Wander’s encyclopedic collection of German proverbs.! 

A last group of problems in the collection of proverbs concerns the 
listing and study of proverbs which deal with particular subjects. The 
bibliographical opportunities in this connection have already been noted 
above, p. 5. We now pass, at least for the most part, to the study of 
proverbs recorded for scholarly use and away from the collecting of 
proverbs at first hand from literary or oral sources. In general, care must 
be exercised in the choice of subject, for a new list of proverbial obser- 
vations on women, God, the Devil, or what-not without critical comment 
on the shifting development of ideas involved will benefit no one but the 
‘““general reader’? who finds casual amusement in it. A collection of pro- 
verbs dealing with a particular theme throws light on changing cultural 
conditions. Naturally tradition draws its materials from the world and 
affairs of the common man. Metaphors are chosen from the household 
(‘A burnt child dreads the fire’), the farmstead (‘A ragged colt may 
make a good horse’’), hunting (‘‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush’’), fishing (‘“There are better fish in the sea than ever were caught’’), 
and so on. As yet, we have no idea of the share which different activities 
have had in creating our proverbial stock. Fishing has, so far as my 
observation goes, supplied more than hunting. Curiously enough sailors 
have given almost nothing. Village and communal life, the trades and 
business, are rarely mentioned or implied in proverbs. ‘‘“Money talks’’ 
may come from the stock exchange, but it is more probably from the 
poker table. 
® Critical historical study of a collection of proverbs on a particular 
theme might show the increasing or varying importance of the theme in 
different ages. Business proverbs, for example, seem largely to bea recent 
invention, except those which have legal implications like ‘“‘Caveat 
emptor.’’ In medical, legal, and meteorological proverbs echoes of ideas 
long since discarded may persist and call for interpretation. Such tasks 
demand, of course, wide reading and familiarity with a field entirely 
apart from proverbs. 

3. THE SOURCES AND HISTORY OF PROVERB COLLECTIONS. Collections 
of proverbs and particularly those of former ages often neglect to indicate 
the sources on which they draw. The true situation is in many instances 
disclosed by the preservation of the alphabetical order of the older col- 
lection or by the occurrence of misprints shared by the two collections. 
Thus, the first alphabetical collection of English proverbs issued in 
England rests upon a similar collection published three years earlier in 


1 See W. Uhl, Die deutsche Priamel, p. 267; C. Schweitzer in Hans-Sachs- 
Forschungen, ed. A. L. Stiefel [Niirnberg, 1894], p. 362, n. 2. J. Franck 
(Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, XXI [Leipzig, 1885], 136) condemns the 
collection severely. A copy of Mayr’s collection is in Berlin. 
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Problems in the Study of Proverbs. 7 


Frankfurt am Main,' but there is no reference to the source. The alpha- 
betical order of the German edition is preserved in general, although 
there are some deviations from correct English usage. Furthermore, the 
obvious errors of the German typesetter are set aright in the reprint, 
but enough persist to prove the dependence of the English list on the 
German one. For example, the English list keeps this perversion: ‘‘Wil 
wil haue wilt, thoug will woe winne.’’? The error wilt for wil, i. e. will, 
renders the proverb unintelligible. Yet this error is found in James 
Howell’s HAPOIMIO[PA®IA, Proverbs or Old Sayed Saws (London, 
1659), in the various editions of John Ray’s Collection of English Proverbs 
from the first in 1670 to the last in 1817, in H. G. Bohn’s Handbook of 
Proverbs (London, 1855), inW. C. Hazlitt’s English Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases (London, 1st ed., 1870, 2nd ed., 1907), and finally in W. G. 
Benham’s Book of Quotations (London, 1924). For three centuries one 
or another of these books has been the standard collection of English 
proverbs, and in all of them the same error persists. A similar error 
accounts for ‘‘Kindness will creep where it cannot go” (Taylor, ‘‘Pro- 
verbia Britannica,’ No. 171), which worries Hazlitt (English Proverbs 
and Proverbial Phrases,’ p. 283). 

These examples are hardly necessary to prove human fallibility. They 
serve a more useful purpose in proving that no collection in the series, 
after the first, has had any connection with oral tradition, at least so far 
as these proverbs are concerned. They illustrate, moreover, how the 
relationship of collections can be demonstrated. Collections of proverbs 
are often a literary tradition and, one might almost say, a printer’s 
tradition, handed down from generation to generation.® 

As we see, the history of English proverbs traces back through one 
recension after another to the collection printed in Frankfurt am Main in 
1611. This is the main stream. No doubt the rivulets which joined it and 
finally enlarged it manyfold can be discerned by careful study. It is a 
curious fact, for example, that the large collection of English proverbs 
which James Howell published in 1659 contains in essentially unchanged 
form the alphabetical list of 1611. In addition to this list which persists 
as aunit, therearesupplementary lists in what appear to be groupsof some 
sort. Evidently Howell derived his materials from different sources and 
neglected to combine them into a single alphabet. The additions which 
English proverb collections derive from George Herbert’s Outlandish 
Proverbs (1640) are readily recognizable by such tokens as the curious 
and unidiomatic wording ; these additions, moreover, can still be perceived 
in collections as recent as Hazlitt (1907). In Howell’s lists of Spanish 


1 Taylor, ‘““Proverbia Britannica,’’ Washington University Studies (St. 
Louis), XI (1924), 400ff. 

* No. 328 in the reprint mentioned in the preceding note. 

* See, e.g., Jente’s comparison of two standard English collections 
(Modern Language Notes, XLII [1927], 486). 
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and Italian proverbs there are borrowings which preserve the original 
alphabetical order, but their sources have not been identified. In similar 
fashion the origin, history, and interrelations of many French, German, 
and Italian collections of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries must 
be cleared up. To be sure, the situation is not greatly different in recent 
collections, but the discovery of their borrowings is ordinarily not a 
matter of particular importance. Only sixty years ago Bohn protested 
loudly against Hazlitt’s free and unacknowledged use of his collection.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting and important problems in the history 
and sources of proverb collections concern the Proverbia communia sive 
sertosa (ca. 1480), the first large alphabetical collection in any Germanic 
language. No one has identified the source of the Dutch proverbs or of 
the accompanying metrical Latin translation, although both proverbs 
and translations have close verbal parallels in the stock of medieval 
proverbs. To some extent, the Proverbia communia drew upon an already 
existing stock, although we do not yet know anything about it. Indeed 
it has been maintained that the Dutch collection is a translation from 
Middle Low German. A careful comparison, which is yet to be made, 
should settle the matter. 

The later history of the Proverbia communia is quite as curious as its 
prehistory and naturally much easier to make out, although there has 
been no satisfactory investigation of the matter. Scholars have connected 
practically every German collection of the sixteenth century with the 
Proverbia communia more or less directly, but the evidence is, in different 
instances, of very unequal value. Yet we must understand these con- 
nections fully before we can judge fairly the different collections and 
understand the history of proverb collecting and publishing in this age. 

We have, as has been indicated, some notion of the course of English 
proverb collections. There are vague theories about the stream of German 
proverb books; it rises in the Dutch Proverbia communia sive seriosa, 
which stimulates collections in northern Germany (Antonius Tunnicius 
(Cologne, 1513] and others) and southwestern Germany (Heinrich Bebel 
[StraBburg, 1508]). Tunnicius continues the tradition of interest in pro- 
verbs for their didactic value; Bebel reacts with the purism of the 
humanist against the Latinity of the Proverbia communia. Large col- 
lections soon appear: Johannes Agricola (1529), Sebastian Franck (1541), 
and the ubiquitous anthology condensed by the publisher Christian 
Egenolph from Agricola and Franck. Seiler (Deutsche Sprichworter- 








1 See A Case of Plagiarism (London, 1869), cited in W. Bonser and T. A. 
Stephens, Proverb Literature (London, 1930), p. 64, No. 545. 

* See, as an introduction, J. Klapper, Die Sprichworter dey Freidank- 
predigten (Proverbia Fridanci); ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des ostmittel- 
deutschen Sprichworts und seiner lateinischen Quelle (‘‘Wort und Brauch,”’ 
XVII [Breslau, 1927]) and the judicious remarks of R. Jente, Hessische 
Blatter fiir Volkskunde, X XVII (1928), 257—8. 
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Problems in the Study of Proverbs. 9 


kunde [Munich, 1922|) surveys the field of sixteenth-century German 
pariemiology, but much still needs to be done in the way of clarifying 
and establishing relations among these proverb collections. 

Seiler provides an admirable model for similar studies in French and 
Italian. Although there are excellent bibliographies in both fields (see 
Modern Philology, XXX [1932], 197—8), we know nothing about the 
relations of these numerous collections. Which ones are based on original 
materials ? Which are compiled out of their predecessors ? Such problems 
of relationship are easily solved, for errors, misprints, and similarities in 
arrangement betray the borrower. 

There is room and need for more than source-hunting in the study of 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century collections of proverbs. What ideals 
inspired these editors and compilers? What needs did they serve? At 
first, the demands of the classroom guide the compiler: the Proverbia 
communia was a textbook and its many editions (see W. H. D. Suringar, 
Over de ‘‘ Proverbia communia’’ [Leiden, 1864]) were worn out by school- 
master and pupil. A careful and thorough history of European paricemio- 
logy in the sixteenth century would estimate the influence of Erasmus’s 
Adagia on later collectors. Moral and cultural purposes appear as moving 
forces in proverb books and their compilation. What else are we to think 
of such a title as Florilegium ethico-politicum (Frankfurt am Main, 
1611—14), written by no less a man than Jan Gruter, librarian of 
Heidelberg University and a distinguished classical scholar ? 

How directly and effectively collections of proverbs influenced opinion 
appears, for example, in an outburst of Johannes Ireneus Pomeranus. 
He says that Sebastian Franck ‘‘has translated the most disgraceful and 
insulting sayings of classical authors about women and has collected 
also the vulgar sayings of a godless world in order that women and the 
state of matrimony might be disgraced and defamed’’ (see Strauch, 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, XXIX [1885], 433, n. 3). Guides to 
married life, of which Fischart’s Philosophisches Ehezuchtbiichlein (1578) 
is a famous example, employ proverbs freely, and in fact Hauffen! proves 
a direct relation to exist between Fischart and Franck. As we see, there 
is opportunity for an informative discussion of the moral and social 
values of sixteenth-century collections of proverbs. 

The relations of proverbs and proverb collections to certain bodies of 
didactic materials need investigation. The proverbial value of Publilius 
Syrus must be estimated and his influence on later proverb lore is yet 
to be defined. In this connection the questions which the spurious ad- 
ditions raise must be looked into. A casual glance at the Regimen scholae 
salernitanis does not show that proverbial medical tradition has taken 
much from that handbook, but a more careful study will make the 
situation clear. ‘‘After dinner rest a while, / after supper walk a mile” 


1 Johannes Fischart (Berlin, 1921), I, 288. 
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is, for example, a precept laid down in the Regimen. The Disticha catonis 
inculcates many a moral principle in aphoristic form and even gave rise 
to a parody. Some proverbs trace back to the Disticha catonis, but no 
one has yet appraised the value of that collection as a source of proverbs.! 
Salomon et Marcolphus (see the excellent edition by W. Benary, ‘‘Samm- 
lung mittellateinischer Texte,’’ 8, Heidelberg, 1914) has never been 
studied in its paricemiological aspects, although J. M. Kemble (Salomon 
and Saturnus {1,ondon, 1848}) made a brave start long ago. 

4. THE StTuDY OF INDIVIDUAL PROVERBS. To a greater or less extent, 
the origin, meaning, history, form, and use of every proverb are interest- 
ing and important. Scholars have not taken sufficiently to heart the 
admonition of Friederich S$. KrauB8 that the advance of our knowledge 
in this field depends primarily on monographic studies of individual 
sayings.? The survey of the origin and dissemination of a proverb, the 
critical and appreciative judgment of its various forms, the examination 
of the ways it has been used, or the interpretation of a misunderstood 
proverb are tasks which repay amply the comparatively slight effort 
needed to accomplish them. 

Of course every proverb has been created by an individual and set in 
circulation by him, but a man’s aphorism or witty saying does not 
become a proverb until it has been accepted by popular tradition. In 
general, the search for the inventor of a proverb is an idle task. The 
farther we go to seek him, the less assurance we can have in our con- 
clusion regarding him. A few proverbs can be assigned to definite authors 
with some confidence, e. g., ‘“Three removes are worse than a fire’ 
(Benjamin Franklin), ‘‘The bigger they come, the harder they fall’ 
(James J. Corbett), ‘‘Don’t sell American short” (J.S. Morgan). Curious 
questions arise when authorities disagree: ‘‘Verify your references” is 
assigned to three men, and no student has given each his due. Problems 
of ascription are, on the whole, difficult and troublesome, although they 
are often extremely curious and interesting. 

There are many proverbs of obscure, uncertain, or even unknown 
meaning in literature and proverb collections, and the problem of ex- 
planation and interpretation is an immediate one. A typical example is 
‘Till the cows home,’ which now means ‘“‘forever,’’ and which certainly 
meant something different in Dean Swift’s day.* Some entirely obscure 
proverbs are ‘‘‘Backare,’ quoth Mortimer to his sow”’ and ‘‘‘Bate me an 
ace,’ quoth Bolton,’”’ which were both frequently used in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. In all such instances a collection of the occurrences 
of the proverb may throw light on the circumstances in which it arose 


1 See F. Zarncke, Der deutsche Cato (Leipzig, 1852); C. Schréder, Der 
deutsche Facetus (Berlin, 1911). 

* Romanische Forschungen, XVI (1904), 232. 

* See Apperson, p. 119, and Taylor, Index to the ‘Proverb’ for references 
to this and other proverbs cited. 
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or the ways in which it is used and thus lead to a better understanding 
of its meaning. Annotators, for example, have neglected to follow up . 
the hint which Chaucer throws out relative to a proverb: “‘‘Soth play, 
quad play,’ as the Flemyng saith,” Cokes Prol. 1. 33. The proverb was 
actually current in Flanders, and Jente’s forthcoming edition of an old 
Dutch or Flemish collection of proverbs will supply the materials for 
its study.! 

Of course, instances of obscure proverbs are by no means confined to 
inglish. Morawski collects conveniently a number of French sayings 
which need explanation and interpretation.2 One who comes to such 
a list with a fresh mind may discover the origin or meaning which others 
have failed to see. There are many German phrases which need inter- 
pretation, although there is no list of them corresponding to Morawski’s. 
How, for example, are we to interpret ‘‘Sie finden es hie zwischen Ach” 
(Brant, Narrenschiff LX XX, 24), which is obscure to the editors Zarncke 
and Goedeke? Can we connect the phrase with ‘“Wann der Teuffel von 
Ach kompt”’ (Tappius, 197), which signifies ‘‘never’’ ? There are other 
obscure phrases in the Narrenschiff, e. g., ‘“Der dri spitz, der mu8 inn den 
sack” (LX XXII, 65). A Swiss historical song of 1335 A.D. uses the 
locution ‘‘Uf sant Zilorgen tag’’ (R. von Liliencron, Die historischen 
Volkslieder, 1, 44, No. 11, 1. 110) for ‘‘never,’’ but no one has yet ex- 
plained the allusion. 

Quite naturally an especial interest attaches to the discovery and 
interpretation of the survival of older manners, customs, beliefs, and 
superstitions in proverbs. I have already mentioned the problem of such 
survivals in certain classes of proverbs, medical, legal, and meteorological. 
There are many ordinary metaphorical proverbs which demand a historical 
and cultural explanation. ‘‘Good wine needs no bush”’ alludes to the 
custom of marking a wine-shop with a bush or spray of ivy. Apparently 
the custom cannot be traced further back than the Renaissance. Although 
it is said to have been practiced in Rome in classical times, the evidence 
is flimsy and unreliable. In this instance, nothing more need be said 
about this proverb, but there are many others still unexplained. For 
example, the phrase ‘“The Devil is beating his grandmother’ is used 
traditionally of the weather when the rain is falling and the sun shining 
at the same time, but the allusion, as indeed the whole idea of the Devil’s 
grandmother, has never been cleared up. Extremely interesting problems 
arise in the study of cultural conditions, as, for example, the traditional 
mockery of certain trades. A good illustration is Barbara Salditt’s in- 
vestigation into the beginnings of the proverbial association of tailor and 
goat.3 


1 See Proverbia communia sive seriosa, No. 752; Haeckel, Das Sprichwort 
bet Chaucer (Erlangen, 1890), 123. 

2 “Tocutions et proverbs obscurs,”’ Romania, L, (1924), 499—514. 

3 «Der Schneider und die GeiB im Volksmunde bis zum 17. Jahrhundert,” 
Hessische Blatter fiir Volkskunde, XXX (1931), 88—105. 
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The history of national appellations is often curious and instructive, 
yet the main facts in the development of many such phrases are still 
obscure and uninvestigated. What significance shall we attach to the use 
of Italian in the phrase ‘‘Porco tedesco’’ (German swine) in a side-note 
to Kaspar Scheidt’s translation! of Dedekind’s Grobianus ? Does it mean 
that this slanderous phrase is an Italian invention? Or, to consider a 
more pleasant subject, what is the origin and history of ‘‘fides germanica,” 
which seems to have preceded ‘‘deutsche Treue’”’? Is it a humanistic in- 
vention ? 

A change in social life appears, for example, in ‘If you would be happy 
for a day, go to the bath ... If a week, have blood let. If a month, kill 
a sow. If, however, a year, take a wife’ (Willst Du froéhlich sein einen Tag, 
so gehe in das Bad, ... Wenn eine Woche, so la8 Dir zur Ader. Wenn 
ein Monat, so schlacht eine Sau, ... Wenn aber ein Jahr, so nimm ein 
Weib, ...), which is in a modern version ‘““Whoever wants to have a 
happy day, let him go to a tavern; whoever wants to have a happy week, 
let him kill a pig; whoever wants to have a happy month, let him go to 
the bath; whoever wants to have a good year, let him take a wife; and 
whoever wants to be happy always, let him turn priest’’ (Wer einen guten 
Tag haben will, der gehe in ein Wirtshaus; wer eine gute Woche haben 
will, schlachte ein Schwein; wer einen guten Monat haben will, gehe ins 
Bad; wer ein gutes Jahr haben will, der nehme ein Weib, und wer es 
immer gut haben will, werde ein Pfaffe).? In the sixteenth century ‘‘bath”’ 
meant the public bath; today it means a bathing resort. Accordingly the 
proverb shifts the usefulness of the bath from a day to a month. 

By collecting and arranging chronologically and geographically the 
occurrences of a proverb we may discover the circumstances of its origin 
and its shifting interpretations and uses. ‘‘Exchange is no robbery” once 
alluded to the fact that an escaping prisoner might force an exchange 
of clothing without aggravating his offense, but now it ordinarily appears 
as ‘‘A fair exchange is no robbery” and applies to mercantile transactions. 
Eliza Gregory Williams traces the long history of ‘“Know thyself” with 
its many interpretations,* and few proverbs will present as many va- 
riations as it does. A historical review of so simple a saying as ‘“Man 
proposes; God disposes’”’ would lead us at once into consideration of 
changing attitudes toward the relations of God and man. Certainly the 
modern form, ‘“Man proposes, but God disposes,’’ displays a new spirit. 


1 Ed. G. Milchsack (‘‘Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke,”’ Nos. 34—5) 
Halle, (1882), 1. 759. 

* Heinrich Bebels Schwanke (ed. A. Wesselski; Munich, 1907), II, 41, 130 
(III, No. 92); Johannes Pauli’s Schimpf und Ernst (ed. J. Bolte; Berlin, 
1924), No. 221; K. F. W. Wander’s Deutsches Sprichworterlexikon, I, col. 
1855, No. 209; IV, col. 1014, Nos. 516, 522. 

3 The Delphic Maxims in Literature (Chicago, 1929). 
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The study of this proverb raises, moreover, interesting and perhaps un- 
answerable questions regarding its invention and dissemination. 

The study of a single proverb often involves consideration of the 
different rhetorical forms it assumes, explanation of their relation to 
contemporary tricks of style, comparison of the means of expression 
possible in different languages, and criticism of the effectiveness of forms 
and means. The nature of such stylistic and rhetorical adaptations and 
the forces which lead to changes in the forms of proverbs are seen with 
especial clarity in the case of proverbs translated from one language into 
another.! 

Even when the meaning ofa proverb has not changed appreciably in 
the course of its history, there are curious problems in the different uses 
to which it has been put and the different situations in which it finds 
application. Thus, there are different stories to explain the invention 
and use of the German proverb or folk-rhyme, ‘““Wenn mancher Mann 
wiiBte, / wer mancher Mann war’, / gab’ mancher Mann manchem Mann / 
manchmal mehr Ehr’.’’? Emperor Maximilian is said to have written the 
thyme on the walls of a peasant hut, but it was current in tradition long 
before he was born. No one has yet discussed the circumstances in which 
“When Adam delved and Eve span, / Who was then the gentleman ?”’ 
has found employment.* This proverb or fragment of inflammatory verse 
has obvious revolutionary and proletarian associations, and a survey of 
them would make an interesting essay in cultural history. 

5. THE STUDY OF PROVERBIAL FoRMS AND Types. Characteristic of 
the invention of many proverbs is the use of older, already existing 
models. Instead of studying the history of a single proverb, one can 
therefore endeavor to learn how, when, and where a proverbial formula 
came to enjoy currency or passed from one culture to another. In con- 
trast to the history of a single proverb, a history which may not pass 
the confines of one language, the study of proverbial types is likely to 
involve several languages. ‘‘Necessity is the mother of invention’’ em- 
ploys a characteristic and easily recognizable figure of speech: two ab- 
stract ideas are connected in terms of a family relationship. No one knows 
how widely used the figure is or where it took its origin, although these 
questions should be easily answered. The instances in the modern 
European languages are either literary and learned in their associations, 
with a suggestion of a background in Latin and Greek (‘‘Necessity is 
the mother of invention’”’ derives from “‘Paupertas omnium artium re- 


1 See, e. g., the history of ‘“‘Sunt tria damna domus’”’ (Taylor, Hessische 
Blatter fiir Volkskunde, XXIV [1925], 130—46). 

* See I. V. Zingerle, Das deutsche Kinderspiel im Mittelalter? (Innsbruck, 
1873), p. 161; F. K. Grieshaber, Altdeutsche Predigten, I1 (Stuttgart, 1846), 
p. viii; H. Dunger, Kinderlieder und Kinderspiele aus dem Vogtlande? 
(Plauen, 1894), p. 126, No. 227. 

* T have collected references in Modern Philology (forthcoming). 
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pertrix’’), or, as in the case of ‘‘Vorsicht ist die Mutter der Porzellankiste”’ 
(Wander, Deutsches Sprichworter-Lexikon, IV, 1700), imitations and par- 
odies of literary proverbs. 

Proverbial frames lend themselves readily to the insertion of sur- 
prisingly varied ideas: ‘“Young saint, old devil’’ gives rise to many another 
proverb, e. g., “Young angel, old devil,” ‘“Young knight, old beggar,” 
and ‘‘Young gambler, old beggar,”’ and in these substitutions the chang- 
ing cultural ideals and interests of a nation appear. Of course all types 
are not equally successful in propagating themselves, and fashions in 
proverbial types come and go as in any other field of human life. An 
especially interesting proverbial formula which has never been studied is 
seen in ‘“There are three things that drive a man out of the house : smoke, 
rain, and a scolding wife.” Although the beginnings of the type are 
ancient, it came to enjoy a notable success in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries and has now disappeared almost completely 
from the proverbial stock.2 Robert Greene and Nicolas Breton used the 
formula freely; Ulrich von Hutten employed it in a famous satire on the 
abuses at Rome. The literary relations of the formula, its influence on 
popular tradition, the rhetorical effectiveness of the variations which it 
displays, and the different cultural spheres in which it found use provide 
material for an interesting and extensive study. 

New proverbial types arise from changes in linguistic usage, and here 
the grammarian must lend a hand.* For example, the many proverbs 
beginning with ‘‘You ...,’’ such as, ‘“You never can tell until you’ve 
tried,” ““You can’t tell from a frog how far it can jump,’’ ““You can’t 
make an omelette without breaking eggs,’ ‘“You can lead a horse to 
water, but you can’t make him drink,” struggle to solve a grammatical 
problem. The locution is equivalent to the use of the indefinite pronoun 
in French and German. No one has traced its rise in proverbial connections, 
although the material lies ready to hand. Other and earlier substitutes 
for the indefinite pronoun are found in “‘It’s ill halting before a cripple,” 
“Praise the fair day at even,” ‘‘One finds what one looks for,” ‘“We 
canna baith sup an’ blaw’’ (Bohn, Handbook of Proverbs, p. 261). 

Metrical and stylistic investigations of proverbs have in general pro- 
duced little of value. It remains to be seen whether some new mode of 
attack will be more successful. Efforts to find meaning in the use of 
alliteration have defeated themselves. The study of the proverbial 
metaphor merits attention, although nothing significant has yet been 


1 See Otto, Die Sprichwoérter der Rémer (Leipzig, 1890), p. 268, No. 1358; 
Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (London, 1929), pp. 439, 
““‘necessity,’’ 508, ‘‘poverty.”’ 

* Taylor, The Proverb, pp. 16off. 

* An illustration of the history of a proverbial formula in which grammat- 
ical changes have played a determining rdle is Taylor’s ‘“The proverbial 
formula ‘Man soll...,’” Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, XI, (1930), 152—56. 
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achieved. In general, these studies, metrical and stylistic, have sought 
too zealously to force proverbs into the mould of Latin rhetoric, and to 
no avail. 

Personification, for example, is a characteristic device of proverbial 
style which is employed in different countries and different ages in various 
ways. There is no satisfactory study of the forms which personification 
takes in proverbs and there has been no effort to connect the use of such 
personification with the literary fashions of particular epochs. Sur- 
prisingly few medieval German literary personifications appear in the 
proverb collections of Humanism and the Renaissance. English tradition 
makes comparatively little use of personification, e. g., ‘“Brag is a good 
dog, but Holdfast a better’’; ‘‘Faintheart ne’er won fair lady.’’! In such 
proverbs the types of personification employed seem to differ somewhat: 
the name formed from an imperative sentence, ‘‘Holdfast,’”’ is not the 
same sort of literary device as ‘‘Faintheart,’”’ which reminds one of names 
in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Such classifications and distinctions are 
easily enough made, if one will only collect the evidence and examine it. 
French tradition shows, I suspect, no great liking for personification, 
although the evidence is not yet in. German tradition employs person- 
ification rather freely (see F. Seiler, Deutsche Sprichwoérterkunde, Munich, 
1922, pp. 153ff.), but probably the liking for it has declined and certainly 
many of Seiler’s examples are obsolete sayings. The special forms of 
personification are particularly interesting. When, for example, did the 
indication of personified abstractions by prefixing ‘“Hans” begin? An 
example is ‘‘Hans Schenck hat Gnad zu Hofe’’ (Seiler, p. 159). What is 
its history in German usage ? 

Such are typical problems in the study of personification as a literary 
device in proverbs. A collection of instances would disclose how widely 
it was used, when it was most favored, and what varieties of detail were 
invented. With such facts in hand one could then relate personification 
in proverbs to some literary fashion or other, — possibly to the person- 
ifications found in late medieval allegorical writing or to those in human- 
istic prose and verse of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Wellerisms are a proverbial form of great interest. The nature and 
distribution of the form are not fully understood. In different languages 
the degree of familiarity with such sayings as ‘‘‘Everyone to his taste,’ 
said the old woman when she kissed the cow”’ varies greatly, and even 
in the same language it varies from district to district. Italian examples 
are not abundant (see Taylor, The Proverb, p. 211), although Raffaele 
Corso notes a special Italian form beginning ‘‘Lo disse’ (JI folklore 
italiano, VII [1932], 86). A collection of Italian Wellerisms would yield 
material for historical, geographical, and stylistic studies. In this con- 


1 See M. Liening, Die Personifikation unpersénlicher Hauptworter bet den 
Vorldufern Shakespeares (1904). 
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nection note a Wellerism which is evidently Italian in origin because it 
alludes to a figure popular in Italian jests. Yet, as chance has it, I have 
not found it in any collection associated with this figure. H. G. Bohn 
prints “‘‘Accordatevi,’ dice Arlotto, ‘ed io faré piovere’”” (A Polyglot of 
Foreign Proverbs {London, 1867}). Strangely enough, I do not find the 
story in Wesselski’s huge thesaurus of Arlotto’s pranks (Die Schwénke 
und Schnurren des Pfarrers Arlotto { Berlin, 1g10}), although it is a world- 
old story. On it John Heywood based his Play of the Weather (1533) and 
before that it appeared in a Greek fable.! The proverb which rests on 
the tale is fairly well known in English: ‘‘“‘When you are all agreed upon 
the time,’ quoth the vicar, ‘I’ll make it rain.’’’? The history of this proverb 
needs clarification, and it is but one of the many problems which Italian 
Wellerisms present. In the same way we may ask in regard to the pro- 
verbial stock of another country: What Wellerisms are found? When 
were they used? Can the historical allusions involved be explained ? 
What varieties of form do they display ? We are poorly informed about 
English, French, and Spanish Wellerisms. 

The problems which proverbial phrases exhibit are in the main the 
same as those of proverbs. The distinction between the proverbial phrase, 
which is a locution varying according to person, tense, and number, e. g. 
‘“‘He brings home the bacon,’ and which consequently exists in the 
speaker’s mind as a turn of speech without a completely rigid form, and 
the proverb, which, although it may lack a verb, is a grammatical 
sentence expressing a complete idea and existing in speech as a unit, is a 
distinction which has not long been perceived. For this reason we do 
not have many dictionaries or collections of proverbial phrases. Collections 
of proverbs often exclude them and whatever instances have been assem- 
bled are usually found in large historical dictionaries, such as Grimm’s 
Worterbuch and the New English Dictionary. 

The study of proverbial phrases is a particularly attractive field of 
investigation. On the whole, the phrases are more picturesque than 
proverbs and are more likely to retain recollections of old cultural habits. 
Relatively few proverbs, for example, contain traces of old forms of 


! Wienert, Die Typen der griechisch-vémischen Fabel, ‘‘FF Communications’’ 
LVI (Helsinki, 1925), 83 (ET 495), 121 (ST 304); Wesselski, Hodscha 
Nasvreddin (Berlin, 1911), I, 218, No. 51; Stith Thompson, The Types of the 
Folk-Tale, ‘‘FF Communications’ LX XIV (Helsinki, 1928), No. 1830 and 
his forthcoming Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, J 1041. I. 

* Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (london, 1929), 4, 
quoting Bohn, Handbook of Proverbs (London, 1855), 562, which, in turn, 
may come from Proverbs or the Manual of Wisdom (London, 1804), 105 
(‘‘curate’”’ instead of ‘“‘vicar’’). J. Wood (Dictionary of Quotations [London, 
1912], 547) and Benham (Book of Quotations [London, 1924], 872b) pre- 
sumably quote from Bohn. Lean’s reference (Collectanea II, 752) to Fuller, 
Gnomologia is a slip of some sort. 
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punishment, whereas such proverbial phrases as ‘“To put him on the 
rack” and “To apply the thumb-screws” are still current in popular 
speech. The study, therefore, of cultural survivals in proverbial phrases 
is particularly alluring. Associated with such study is the need for an 
ample historical dictionary of proverbial phrases, and in no language 
do we have as yet a wholly satisfactory tool of this sort. 

The influence of one language on another often makes itself felt in 
the transfer of proverbial phrases. The enormous influence of French 
idiom on English usage remains to be discovered and studied. What 
proverbial phrases in English are of French origin? When were they 
borrowed? To what cultural spheres do they belong? Can we discern 
borrowings of different kinds at different periods? Since the proverbial 
phrase is more readily adaptable to the needs of any special context, 
it finds wider use than the proverb, and many a proverbial phrase can 
be traced through a surprisingly long history. By reaching back to its 
early use we can often discover the situation in which it arose and thus 
explain its meaning and later development. What, for example, is the 
origin of ‘“To leave him in the lurch”’ ? 

An unsettled problem lies in Otto’s assertion (Die Sprichworter der 
Rémer (Leipzig, 1890], p. xi) that proverbs develop out of proverbial 
phrases. Such an origin seems unlikely. The writer feels the proverb 
as a rigid form and the proverbial phrase as a turn of speech without 
the same definiteness of pattern. Although it is often difficult to distin- 
guish admonitions in proverbial form, e. g. “One should not look a gift- 
horse in the mouth,’”’ from proverbial phrases, the distinction can or- 
dinarily be made without trouble. Such a sentence as “The president 
appointed many officials in the hope that new brooms would sweep 
clean”’ is an allusion to the proverb and is not a case of using a proverbial 
phrase. Otto’s examples seem to confound proverbial phrases and allu- 
sions to proverbs. There is room, however, for a critical examination of 
the relation of the two forms and a discussion of their differences. It may 
well lead to the conclusion that a special group of proverbs displays un- 
noticed connections with proverbial phrases and that certain stylistic 
peculiarities, e. g. the use of ‘One should,” ‘Man soll,” and the like, 
distinguish that group. On the whole, the variability of the proverbial 
phrase makes stylistic studies difficult. 

6. PROVERBIAL CoMPARISONS. The problems in proverbial comparisons 
involve the collection, origin, and currency of such phrases. Collections of 
proverbial comparisons are few and the facts regarding the use of any 
particular comparison are ordinarily difficult to come by. It is, of course, 
hard to distinguish between comparisons which an author invents and 
those which he takes from tradition. There are, furthermore, comparisons 
which are so obvious that they may have been created independently any 
number of times, e. g. ‘‘as cold as ice,” ‘‘as hard as a rock,” “‘as strong 
as a lion.”’ Essential to the study of proverbial comparisons are better 
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collections of materials than now exist: historical dictionaries of com- 
parisons, collections from various authors or epochs, or collections ac- 
cording to subject. When these are available, our endeavors to solve the 
problems offered by proverbial comparisons, which have hitherto been 
few in number, will become more successful. 

Some proverbial comparisons are obscure and call for explanation. 
Why should we say “‘as brown as a berry’’? Is it a mere alliterative 
jingle? Is there a special significance in ‘‘as neat as a pin’’? “‘As quiet 
as a mouse’”’ is obvious enough, but ‘‘as cross as a bear”’ is less readily 
understood today, although it may have been immediately intelligible to 
an age familiar with the custom of bear-baiting. One readily perceives 
that the circumstances in which a proverbial comparison is used, — the 
time when it is current, the kinds of people who use it, and the district 
where it is found, whether urban or rural, — all throw light on its origin 
and meaning. If ‘‘as cross as a bear’’ was widely known at the time when 
the custom of bear-baiting prevailed, we can justly conclude that there 
is some relation between the comparison and the custom. A special class 
of proverbial comparisons is characterized by the use of personal allusions 
which may or may not be explicable, e. g. ‘‘as crazy as Dick’s hatband.” 
We may be able to learn where such a comparison is current and when, 
but the allusion is ordinarily one which had no more than local notoriety 
and which therefore never enjoyed the honor of being chronicled. 

Better collections than we now possess may tell us when proverbial 
comparisons were invented and where they were or are used. We may 
discover and describe a stock of comparisons found in both English and 
German and another stock of classical origin. We may find certain com- 
parisons characteristically used in the Middle Ages and others in the 
period of baroque literature. Even more recent in origin is, for example, 
the whimsical ‘‘as busy as a barber with the seven year itch.”’ On the 
whole, distinctions dealing with time or place have not been made in the 
study of proverbial comparisons. They may be expected to yield interest- 
ing results. Note, for example, changes in the conventional comparisons 
with colors: ‘“‘as white as milk’? was once more widely used than it is 
today, while ‘‘as white as a sheet”’ is a recent invention. Note also that 
the former comparison is used in both English and German, while the 
latter appears only in English. These are but hasty observations which 
need to be extended and confirmed. Perhaps the comparisons with colors 
raise the most interesting questions in the study of the subject-matter 
of proverbial comparisons. 

There are, furthermore, curious details of cultural history in some pro- 
verbial comparisons and these must be examined and interpreted, e. g. 
‘“‘as mad as a March hare,” ‘‘as mad as a hatter,” or ‘‘as good as gold,” 
which refers to the good behavior of a child but which must once have 
alluded to gold as a monetary standard. There is perhaps little or nothing 
to be said about the rhetorical aspect of proverbial comparisons. Those 
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phrases which express a high degree by adding ‘*... as Hell,’’ e. g. “‘as 
tiresome as Hell,’ stretch the framework of a set of proverbial com- 
parisons beyond all sense. 

7. TRANSLATED PROVERBS. A noteworthy source of proverbs is trans- 
lation from another language. In the history of a translated proverb we 
see tradition, oral or learned, accommodating the new proverb to the 
genius of the language of adoption.! The problems in such instances are 
stylistic and cultural. Since proverbs are necessarily traditional, they 
should characteristically use the ordinary manner of speech. Yet there 
are proverbs in the collections which differ in their phrasing from ver- 
nacular usage. For example, are those English proverbs which begin with 
the formula ‘‘He who ...’’ native English material? I suspect they are 
not. From what sources do they spring and in what languages do they 
have parallels ? Comparison with French, German, and Latin use of the 
compound relative pronoun is obvious. 

In addition to questions in the history of individual proverbs and 
groups of proverbs, we must also consider the extent of a foreign cultural 
current in a proverbial stock. What European proverbs have established 
themselves in African or American savage tradition? What changes 
have occurred during the process? Problems of cultural influence as 
they appear in the history of proverbs are often difficult of solution, but 
they are not insoluble. The only serious endeavor to find and list a group 
of proverbs which have been borrowed into a new culture is Altenkirch’s 
‘Die Beziehungen zwischen Slaven und Griechen in ihren Sprichwortern,” 
Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, XXX (1909), 1—47, 32164. Much can 
yet be learned about the influence of classical Greek proverbs on Latin 
tradition or of medieval Latin and French proverbs on English and 
German tradition. The cultural currents between the Orient and Occident 
are obscure and uncharted.? A mere list of Arabic proverbs which have 
parallels in European tradition would be very useful and informative. 
What kinds of proverbs have been borrowed ? At what times? Are there 
any differences in the borrowings made by different languages? Can the 
ways in which the borrowings occurred be determined ? 

The comparison of two proverbial stocks offers difficult problems, and 
almost all endeavors to solve them, particularly endeavors inspired by 
a nationalistic spirit, have been failures. Possibly Heusler’s interesting 
comparison of Viking and later Scandinavian proverbs* can be adapted 
to other situations. Just how far we can go with such comparisons and 
what results can be won remains to be seen. Clearly enough ‘‘Faintheart 


1 See, e. g., Jente, ‘‘Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde,”’ Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, XLII (1927), 865—72. 

2 See, however, Jente, ‘‘German Proverbs from the Orient,” Publications 
of the Modern Language Association, X1,VIII (1933), 17—37. 

3° Altgermanische Literatur (‘‘Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft”’ [Berlin, 
1923]), p. 68. 


2* 
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ne’er won fair lady’’ belongs to a different sphere from ‘“The pot calls 
the kettle black,’’ but no one has as yet tried to draw any conclusions 
from such observations. 

8. PROBLEMS IN THE USE OF PROVERBS. At different times proverbs 
have been used in conventional ways. Late medieval French poets, for 
example, often closed a stanza with a proverb,! and the device is found 
still earlier in the Proverbs of Hendyng and the Proverbs of Alfred. The 
history of this literary convention is yet to be traced. The same may 
be said of the device of naming a play after a proverb, a device which 
was employed in Elizabethan England, e. g. All’s Well that Ends Well, 
and elsewhere. About the same time the vogue of plays composed almost 
entirely of proverbs started, perhaps with Adrien de Montluc’s Comédie 
des proverbes, which was written in the first third of the seventeenth 
century. The literary fashion of the proverbes dramatiques, plays which 
dramatize a proverb after the manner of a charade, began at the end 
of the eighteenth century. Regarding all these conventional uses of pro- 
verbs we are ill informed. 

The freedom with which proverbs are used in literature varies greatly 
with the different genres. Writing which has a satiric aim employs many 
proverbs, particularly when it appeals to the emotions of the masses. 
Historical song contains more proverbs than narrative or lyric song. 
Sermons addressed to the common people, such as those of Johannes 
Geiler of Keisersberg, cite proverbs to drive home a point. Observations 
on the rhetorical value of proverbs need to be made more precise. In 
studying the use of proverbs we must know the circumstances in which 
they occur, the kinds of proverbs chosen, and the author’s purpose. Such 
facts lead us to conclusions about an author’s style. The material from 
which conclusions can be drawn lies ready to hand in Martha Lenschau’s 
admirable collection of Grimmelshausen’s proverbs, in the various 
essays on the proverb in Hans Sachs, and in similar collections. 


Such are typical problems in the study of proverbs. The endeavor to 
solve them can be dull and useless pedantry, and it will be no more than 
that if it does not envisage some larger purpose. What do we gain by 
knowing who invented a proverb or how it came into our speech? By 
itself the answer is naught and arriving at it is often a weary task. Yet 
the matter need not rest there. Learning the origin of a proverb tells us 
how influences reach the popular mind, what changes take place on the 
way from the inventor to the folk, and what persons and ideas imprint 
themselves on the mass consciousness. These are large answers to find 
in the origin of a proverb, but are they too large? By no means. In pro- 
verbs as in folk-literature generally we have a laboratory where the 
process of creating and adapting mass ideas never stops. An informative 


1T. A. Jenkins, Modern Language Notes, XXIII (1908), 167—8. 
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account of a single detail in that process is not dull, prosaic, and un- 
important, if it is thrown upon a large enough background. 

The historical and stylistic investigation of proverbs teaches us to see 
the varied pattern of our lives: the household maxim ‘‘New brooms sweep 
clean’”’ and the racetrack aphorism ‘‘It’s difference of opinion that makes 
a horserace” unite with the Biblical warning ‘“‘Money is the root of all 
evil’ in the fabric of our speech. Tracing out the different threads makes 
clear where our ways of thinking arise. The roots of our culture lie deep. 
It is no idle task to discover that the man who says ‘‘So help me God”’ 
uses a proverbial formula already current inRoman speech.! To point 
out such a fact is to write a chapter in human history. It shows how 
Roman ways of talking impressed themselves on Christianity and how 
Christianity in turn moulds modern life. Chance did not determine this 
history. On the contrary, powerful influences which have shaped the 
course of world-events reflect themselves in the development of a phrase. 
A simple turn of speech lets us view civilization from a mountain-peak. 

When we perceive these currents of thought and social influence in 
proverbs, we find life broader, deeper, and more beautiful. Observe that 
it is not the moral lesson taught by a proverb that enriches life, for pro- 
verbs counsel the middle path and bourgeois or peasant shrewdness need 
not be inculcated. The enhancement of life follows from viewing man’s 
creations sub specie aeternitatis. That a proverb arose in a particular way, 
exhibits a certain stylistic feature, or affords us any other recondite bit 
of information are, in themselves, facts without significant value to the 
world. Value comes only from interpreting the facts to meet ourcultural 
needs or to feed our spirits. The interpretation may be in terms of history, 
cultural history, aesthetic standards, or, in short, any social activity. 
The fact is necessary and equally so the interpretation. 

Carried away by the logic of the natural sciences, which can record 
facts without end, a former generation sought zealously for facts but 
neglected to relate them to its life. The present generation, I fear, blinks 
at facts, notwithstanding its loud protestations to the contrary, and gives 
interpretations which, being often hastily conceived and poorly sup- 
ported, must soon wither. To seek facts for their own sake is quite as 
wrong as to read meanings into an incomplete or inaccurate acquaintance 
with the facts. An old proverb warns us: The blind should judge no colors. 


11, Foulet, ‘‘Si m’ait Deus’ et l’ordre des mots,’’ Romania LIII (1927), 
301— 24. 
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PROVERBIAL MATERIAL IN THE POPULAR BALLAD. 


BY B. J. WHITING. 


That the proverb is a thing of popular origin I have endeavored to 
show elsewhere.! We shall see how far the folk chose to utilize this minor 
product of their creative genius in the composition of their major literary 
achievement, namely, the ballad.2 

For this purpose I have examined all the versions of the three hundred 
five ballads brought together by Child. To these, since a ballad remains 
a living thing and subject to natural and popular mutations as long as 
it is perpetuated by oral transmission, I have added the principal col- 
lections of ballads taken down from the folk since the publication of 
Child’s collection.* 


1 See Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, XIII (1931), 
47ff. On the troublesome matter of a definition for the proverb see, ‘“The 
Nature of the Proverb,”” Harvard Studies and Notes, XIV (1932), esp. 
pp. 302 ff. 

* G. H. Gerould in his Ballad of Tradition (Oxford, 1932) gives a learned 
and temperate account of the question of ballad origins. The students who 
hold to the belief that the influence of the folk as such, represented perhaps 
by a typical individual, cannot be over emphasized in dealing with folk 
literature, are likely to gain more comfort from Professor Gerould’s views 
than are the ‘“‘rationalizers,’”’ themselves all too often irrational. The oppo- 
nents of the ‘‘“communal’”’ theory, who have sought to make that useful ad- 
jective a byword of reproach, have frequently reinterpreted, and misrep- 
resented, the views of their opponents in order to make their own attacks 
more devastating. 

30. D. Campbell and C. J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians (New York, 1917); J. H. Combs, Folk-Songs du Midi des 
Etats-Unis (Paris, 1925); J. H. Cox, Folk-Songs of the South (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1925); Gavin Greig and Alexander Keith, Last Leaves of Traditional 
Ballads and Ballad Airs (Aberdeen, 1925); A. P. Hudson, Specimens of 
Mississippi Folk-Love (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1928); Reed Smith, South Carolina 
Ballads (Cambridge, Mass., 1928); W. Roy Mackenzie, Ballads and Sea 
Songs from Nova Scotia (Cambridge, Mass., 1928); Phillips Barry, F. H. 
Eckstorm, and M. W. Smyth, British Ballads from Maine (New Haven, 
1929); A. K. Davis, Traditional Ballads of Virginia (Cambridge, Mass., 1929). 
In giving references to these collections, the following abbreviations have 
been used: C. & S. for Campbell and Sharp; Combs; Cox; G. for Greig and 
Keith; H. for Hudson; S. for Smith; M. for Mackenzie; B. for Barry, Eck- 
storm, and Smyth; and /). for Davis. Child’s number, in boldface, is given 
for each ballad. When the saying in question does not appear in any version 
printed by Child the number is enclosed in parentheses; with the exception 
of Greig and Smith, where Roman numerals preclude any confusion, the 
numbers given to ballads by collectors later than Child are italicized. 
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The use of these later versions is of especial importance for our purpose 
because of the fact that proverbial material is, for the most part, partic- 
ularly liable to change in transmission and we are thus able to estimate, 
whatever conditions may have been originally, the treatment accorded 
it by the folk. Then, too, it seems to me that we must not fail to attach 
some importance to the fact that certain ballads have continued to live, 
surviving a long sea journey and transplantation in a new and utterly 
different world, while many others have perished from the lips of the 
people. Is there anything about the ballads which lived to account for 
their vitality ? This is a question which has seldom been considered and 
it is a hard question to answer. We have been too prone, perhaps, to 
undervalue the ballads found in America because of a belief, crystallized 
before the American material was fully discovered, that ballads were 
dead, that ballad singing was a lost art, that, in short, the mother of the 
Ettrick Shepherd had been all too sadly right when she said to Scott, 
‘Ye hae broken the charm now, an’ they’ll never be sung mair.’’ We are 
apt to decry the American ballads as degenerate survivors of noble 
originals, and to lament the fact that so many of the more beautiful 
have not lived on. Without entering into the always debatable ground 
of poetic merit, have we not a right, a duty almost, if our theories be 
correct, to consider the ballads represented in America as more truly 
popular than many of those in Child’s collection which did not survive ? 
I do not suggest, of course, that because a ballad died it should be con- 
sidered non-popular. It should be noted that few or none of the ballads 
which Child considered suspect, and even entered under protest, have 
been found on this side of the Atlantic, and singularly few, as well, of 
the historical ballads. The desirability of making use of the American 
ballads, not only in studies of transmission, but also as possible clues 
to origin, will be made clear in due course. 

Of the 305 ballads in Child’s collection, 211, in one version or more, 
contain proverbial material. There are extant, either in the main col- 
lection or in the supplementary collection, nearly 2100 versions of these 
ballads, and it is upon them that this study is based. 

There are 20 proverbs: 


When bale is att hyest, boote is att next. 59: A3o. 

If I be false to England... / Either in earnest or in iest, / I might be 
likened to a bird, / ... that did defile it nest. 180:32. 

If I have brewn good beer, I will drink of the same. 200: B16, Gro 
(So as I have brewd, so will I return); G. LX. Aa12 (I winna come 
wi you, my dearie O, / Till I drink the breest that I hae brewn, 
/ An’ that’s in the water o Eerie O). 294: B12 (But lat me drink 
a hearty browst, / Just sic as I did brew). 

deeds will prove the man (213): B. 36. 39; M. 11. A39, B37 (varied). 

For he that bears his head so high, / He oft-times falls into the dyke. 
179 : 36. 

A faint heart neer wan a fair ladie. 187: B20, C16. 

Now faire words makes fooles faine. 176: 44, 46. 

There’ll nae man die but he that’s fie. 187: B30. 188:C26; G. LV. 19 
(droon). 
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you haue heard itt, / That a ffoole may teach a wisemane witt. 
45: A13, B13 (varied). 

For it is good to assay a frende / Or that a man haue nede. 117: 112. 

But you haue heard, and so haue I too, / A man may well by gold to 
deere. 174: 3. 

Then Robin Hood swore a solemn oath / It’s good habit that makes 
a man. 140:B17;G. XLVIII. 15 (the mounting). (138):G. XLVII. 
17 (the mounting). 

‘But proue att parting,’ Spencer sayes. 158:A27. 

And mony ane sings o Robin Hood / Kens little whare he was born. 
102:Ar17, Bl, Cl. 

And it is sayd, when men be mett, / Six can doe more then three. 
118: 19. 

Wee may chance mee(t) with Robin Hoode / Att some vnsett steven. 
118: 27. 

But that same weed ye’ve shaped for me, / It quickly shall be sewed 
for thee. 266: A26. 

If you will not when you may, / You shall not when you will, sir. 
112: B8, D14 (There is a gude auld proverb, / I’ve often heard it 
told, / He that would not when he mught, / He should not when 
he would), App. Politick Maid. 12 (It is a proverb, many say, / 
And truth it is in tryall, / He that will not when as he may / 
Shall after have denyall). 

To seik het water beneth cauld yce, / Surely it is a great folie. 169: C22. 

Loves runs free in every vein. (7):Ca&S. 3. A8, B6, Do. 


Seventeen of the proverbs occur inno morethan one ballad. Of the Child 
ballads which contain proverbs only five (112, G; 140, G; 188, G; 200, G, 
and America ; 294, G) are to be found in the more recent collections, and 
of these only 200 is current in America. The American version of 200 
does not retain the proverb, and in 112 and 294 it is not to be found in 
the Greig version. On the other hand, two American ballads contain 
proverbs which had none in Child, — (7) where the proverb turns up 
in but three of thirteen versions, and (213) where it is present in all 
three versions, and one in Greig (138), though the proverb is found in 140. 

Of the nineteen ballads in Child’s collection which contain proverbs 
seven! are to be found in one version only, and of the remainder only 
three? have the proverb in all versions printed. 

Of proverbial phrases? there are no dearth in the ballads, and these 
may be divided into two categories, one specific, the other general. By 
far the greater number of the proverbial phrases are simple comparisons, 


1117, 118, 166, 174, 176, 179, 180. 

* 45, 102, 112. In 59, one (A) out of three; 140, one (B) out of three; 158, 
one (A) out of three; 169, one (C) out of three; 187, two (B and C) out of 
four; 187 (a second proverb), one (B) out of four; 188, one (B) out of seven: 
200, two (B and G) out of twelve; 266, one (A) out of two; and 294, one (B) 
out of two, contain the proverb in question. 

* A proverbial phrase is easier to recognize than to define. For a valuable 
and comprehensive discussion, not limited to English, see Archer Taylor, 
The Proverb (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), pp. 184ff.; also Whiting, ‘“The Nature 
of the Proverb,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 
XIV (1932), 305f. 
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similes, in fact, which are used for the most part to describe color — 
“white as milk’ or ‘‘milk-white,”’ ‘‘red as blood”’ or ‘‘blood-red,” and 
so on.! The other group is miscellaneous in composition. 

The proverbial, or popular, nature of a phrase is indicated by its 
intrinsic nature and its common use in popular literature. Not all of 
the comparisons in the ballads are proverbial. No two people are likely 
to agree as to whether all of a number of phrases are or are not popular 
and proverbial. A careful examination of many and various texts will 
serve to give a set of standards by which to judge a given phrase, but 
inevitably the instinct and feeling of the collector will play a part in 
acceptance or rejection. To my mind the examples immediately following 
are in no way popular, but definitely literary; degenerate and inept for 
the most part, to be sure, but artistic all the same. 

the wine it was like amber. (299):G. CVIII. 4. 

like an angell bright. 9: A4. 

She gae a glance out ower them a’, / As beams dart frae the sun. 
81:15. 

His loue was as a paynted blowe. 111:8. 

His eyes like crystal clear. 100: G11. 269: A8. 

death-cold lips. (74): B. 15. Bro. 

Her bloom was like the springing flower / That hails the rosy morning. 
aaa: C2: G. LAZVE. 2. 

The boy stared wild like a gray gose-hawke. 89: A31. 

The youngest was meek, and tair as the may / Whan she springs in 
the east wi the gowden day. 10: Na. 

The white that is on her breast-bare / Like the down o the white sea- 
maw. 96:E7, cf. C3, G5. 

her feet as white as sleet. 70: A8. 

Mine (breath) as the sulphur strong. 78: D5. 

Graeme like a tree by wind o’erthrown / Fell breathless on the clay. 
(213) :M. rr. B18. 

His een was glancin in his head / Like wild-fire in a slack. 158:C12. 

The eldest austerne as the winter cauld. 10: N3. 

His teeth they were like tether-sticks. 33:A7, Co, E7. 

The skin that was on our bride’s breast / Was like a saffron bag. 
33:C7, F7 (Ilka pap into her breasts); G. XIV. 4. 

Ilka hair intil her head / Was like a heather-cowe, / And ilka louse 
anunder it / Was like a bruckit ewe. 33: Ag, C8, E8, F8, G14; G. 
XIV. 3. 

Ilka nail upon her hand / Was like an iron rake. 33: Ariz. 

Ilka eye intil her head / Was like a rotten plumbe. 33:A11, Bg, Co. 


These comparisons are not proverbial or popular, and the last five, all 
from the unpleasant ‘‘Kempy Kay,” although they have parallels in 
many a mock description of a seventeenth century mistress, seem almost 
like a parody on the constant and monotonous similes of ballad style. 

The proverbial comparisons follow, arranged alphabetically by the 
important words: 


the apple gray(horse). (7): C&S. 3. C2, 7. 65: E14. 
dapple-grey(horse).4:D21, E4, 13, F3, 8; B. 3. C1, 8, D3, Ez, H3, 8, 
Ig, 123; C&S. 2. Bs, Ex; Cox. r. Ba, 6, 13, Ce, §, 6, £2, D3, 6, Gra, 


1 See W. E. Mead, ‘‘Colour In The English and Scottish Ballads,” An 
English Miscellany Presented to Dy. Furnivall (Oxford, 1901), pp. 321ff. 
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19, Hr, 7, 11, 6; D. 3. G3, 12, Ja, 3, 7, Kg, 20, M3, o, Na, 5, Pa: 
Ba; O. 2. 3, 2%;.5. 5 £2, 8, Ry 7:33, 10, Co, 13, Do, ly, 26: 
CéS. 3. A3, 10, B2; Cox. 2. 9:D. 4. A3, 9, Ba, 7:G. IV. 3,9 
M. 2. 8. 33a, C*2. 65: les 99: F21; G. XXXVI. 23. 100:Cr3, 
116; G. XXXVII. 17. 110:111. 112:C27, App. Percy’s Rel. 8 
122: B30. 143:15, 24. 158: B22. 209: F7. 

all dressed in apple green. 155: H3. 

Thou dost prate like an ass. 125:9. 

an apple as round as a ball. (155):H. 17. 4. 

And shee came roaring like a beare. 48:3 

Down came the old man / Hummin’ beaten. ne: D. 43. Al, 5,9, 13. 

the bible bay. (4):Cox. 1. A3, 10; D. 3. A3, 

The birds sang sweet as ony bell. 59: Br. 

Berry-brown ale. 47: B17. 

berry brown (cloth). 64:E7. 

With the brown berry comb. 76: H1. 

berry-brown gown. 100: A4, 5, 173: U4. 269: B6, 7. 

berry-brown steed. 4: B3. 32:7, 8. 42:A4, 12. 43:C19. 65:C15. 71:21, 
25, 27, 33. 91:G27. (140):G. XLVIII. 12. 217: G13, 25, Lz. 

berry-brown sword. 34: App. 26. (110):G. XLII. 22. 255: 12. 

berry-green gown. (100) :G. —— 4, §. 

As blythe’s a bird in spring. 39: A39. 

Nae blyther was the nightingale, / Nor bird that sat on tree. 103: B54. 
169:A5, Bs, 9. 194:C4. 300: 3. 

Nae bird flies faster through the wood, / Than she fled through the 
broom. 43:Ar1r4. (99):Ca&S. 25. 9. 222:A24. 

He was as happy as a bird upon a tree. (99): B. 22. B3. 

as many guineas / as birds in the air. 93:H13, O5. 

As merry as bird on boughe. 122: Ar. 

The thrush (bird) on the briar neer sang so clear / As she sang behind 
her Geordie. 209:C14, E15 (varied), H16, 126; G. LXII. 20. 
212: F14; G. LXIII. 13 (varied). 240:C24. 

Now I may sing as dreary a sang / As the bird sung on the brier. 
43: Bo. 

an apple as red as blood. (155): D. 33. J3. 

The red that’s in my true-love’s cheek / Is like blooddrops on the 
snow. 96:C3, E7, G5, H4. 

cherries and berries, / so red as any blood. 54:Az2, 9, D3. 155:G6, 
Ks, ¥" S4, U3; Cox. 19. A5, B5, C5, D5, E5; D. 33. B5, D3, E3: 
Fl. £9. 4. 

blude La is his (a buil’s) hair. 236: App. Herd’s MS. 

a blood red rose. (7):Cd&S. 3. A15, C11. (74):Cé&S. - Cr2. 

bluid-red steed. 39: J4, 5; G. XV. 28, 39. 

blood-red wine. 53: E15. 58:At, Br, Cr, Di, Hr. 63:53, 4. 114: F3. 
221: C6. 299: B6. 

I’m as bold / as forest boar. 225: L22. 

As breeme as any bore. 159: 19. 

Then Robin Hood raged like a wild bore. 126:18; D. 32. 10. 

about they went, / Like two wild bores in a chase. — 19. 

cherry (red) cheeks. 10:B15, C14, F8. (49): 8B. rz. (73): Cox. ro. 
C15. (74) :Cé&S. 17. D13. 76:B27, E26, 27; G. XXX. A27. 96: 
A26, B20. 103:B32, 33. 178:Dio9, 116, 18. 222:D12. 236:A15; 
G. L.XXIX. 23. 238:A6. 290: Bio. 

cherry chin. 236:A15; G. LX XIX. 23. 290: Bio. 

cherry lip. 87: A5. 

She has lost her cherry red. 74: Ar2. 

My body is clay-cold. 78: G5. 

My cheek is as cold as the clay. 78:C3 

clay-cauld (cold clay) corpse. 68: J 28. 575): B. 16. A7. (85): Cox. 17. 
Bs, E 7- 

cold clay form. (85):Cox. 17. A8. ; ee 

clay-cold lips (lips as cold as clay) (cold clay lips). (49): CdS. 77 
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B7. 73: E4o. (74): CdS. 17. Cio, D13; Cox. 17. B14, C15, 16, F7, 
G14; D. 19. AI5, B14, C12, 13, F8, 9, Gro, N7, 8. (75):D. 20. 
AS, C7, D7, Hz, G6, Hy, Ig, J7, liz; G.. SEX. 7: S. Vi... Az. 
78:B5, E6, F(5), Hb8. (85): C&S. 22. B6; Cox. 17. A7, B6; D. 
25. B5, E5; S. IX. 6. (215):G. LXVI. 15. 

Thou art as cold as any clay. 272:15; C&S. 31. A7, B6. 

Go bring him here as cold as clay. (84):Cd&S. 27. C8. 

And what is colder than the clay ? 1: D4, 9. 

His cheeks were white as any clay. 134: 29. 

coal-black eyes. 10: D14. 

coal-black hair. 58: B13. 66:E39. (68):D. 17. E5. (76):D. 2r. App. 
F2. 225:18. 

coal-black rain. (219):G. LXX. 13. 

coal black shoon. 5: F10, 39. 58: Br2, Fro, I25, Pr. 

coal-black smith. 44:3, 5. 

he (a steed) was a coal-black. 158: B23. 190:Az21. (200): B. 33. B3. 
216:B5, 16. 

As hot as any coal. 39: J8. 

That (cloud, bank, hill) shines as black as a crow. (243):Cd&S. 29. 
Att, Bg; D. go. A13, N8; H. 19. A7. 

And as wilde as any doe. 295: Ar, Br. 

hanging, / Like a dog, upon a tree. (die a dog’s death). 95: Bz, 6, 10, 14. 
(99): B. 22. Br5. 142:B8, 9. 156:Go, 10 (varied). 169: B15. 173: 
123. (182):G. LIV. 12. 188:C9, D7; G. LV. 14. 

To swim like ony eel. 63:B6, Eo, 11, K12. 110:B8, E24, F1o, G7 
(varied), 2, No; G. XLIII. 8. 

For they are as egar men to fight / As a faulcon vpon a pray. 159: 34. 

And she was licht in her armis like ony fether. 16: E7. 

And soe he did (take) those ringes fiue, / Harder then ffyer, and brent. 
61:27. 

His eyes burned in his head, / as if fire were in flax. 158: B23. 

She glanced like the fire. 73: F20, G17 (varied). 

The Lindsays flew like fire about. 161:C29. 

And she gaed thro the green haw sea / Like fire out 0 a gleed. 245: Br4. 

She skyred like the fire. 254: Brz. 

That I can soum this wan water / Like a fish in a flude. 110: Dz. 
63: E9 (varied). 

As light as it had beene a fflee. 187: A18, Crg (as havy as). 

What ys softer pan ys pe flex ? 1: A*11, 21. 

sword / As hard as any fflynt. 61:27. 

I'd rather see you birnt... / And grund as sma as flour. 178:Co. 

She’s fairer nor the flowers. 62: E8. 

But as flowers doth fade in the frost, / Soe he did wast and weare 
away. 48: 32. 

Thou seemust as bigge as a ffooder. 59: Aq1 

The fryer was glad as a fox in his nest. 276: A3. 

fair Janet, / As green as onie glass. 39: Aro, Bro, I15. 

And her skin was as smooth as glass. 149: 29. 

His armor glytteryde as dyd a glede. 162: Ar4. 

Thé (eves) glister as doth the gleed. 30:28. 

He flew like ony glyde. 98: Cro. 

an apple as yellow as gold. (155): 2D. 33. D3, E3. 

whose armor shone like gold. 162: B17. 

a basin as bright as gold. (155):D. 33. A8. 

a cherry as bright as gold. (155):Cox. rg. F5. 

Their eyes did sparkle like the gold. 72: C31. 

Gold yellow was his hair. 72:Cr1. 

His hair hangs down like links of gold. (293):L. 49. A4, C2, D4, 
E4, G4. 

hair... like threads of gold. 99:H16, Q15, S19. 100:Ao, B8, Fro, 
G11; G. XXXVII. 13. 235: A9.243:C25. 256:1. 269:A8, Bri, Eo. 
293: A3. 
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locks like gold so yellow. 209: App. George of Oxford. 13. 

an orange as yellow as gold. (155):D. 33. J3. 

(a lady, woman, lass) glittering (glistering) like (beaten) gold. 29: 31. 
138:18; G. XLVII. 13. (243):Cd&S. 29. A4; Cox. 25. B8, C5, Do, 
E8; D. go. F8, G7, J5, N3. 

an apple as green as grass. i55: Gs, K5, M4, $4. 

4 green growing corn. 68: Dat. 

heir gowns were —. as grass. 39:M15. 149: 27. 

a grass-green horn. 35:8 

But Janet was like the grass. 39:18. 

a mantle of greene / As greene as any grasse. 83:A7, 14, 23. 

grass green sleeve. 39:D7, G7, K5; G. XV. 5. 52:C5, D5; G. XX1.5. 
et, F2, K2, P2. 217:C4, E6, Gir, Ho, J2, Lo, M15, N4; 

LXVITII. 7, 9. 221:Aro, B12, C11, D16, Gio, Hro, I14; B. 61. 
pa B8 (gauze-green). 225: J 3. 

grass-green silk. (20):G. XI. 10, 12. 37: Az2, C2. 

grass-green well. 39: J*8. 

What is greener than the grass? 1:E8, 13. 46:A12, 13, B16, 17; G. 
mba. BE, 32. 

Gras ys grenner pan ys be wode. 1: A*19, A15, 18, C13, 18. 

she’s pale an’ wan like grass. (39):G. XV. 8 

I am as glad as grasse wold be of raine. 31: 53. 

The blows fell thick as bickering hail. 190:A 

An’ the tears came trinklin doon like hail, / Or a heavy shower in 
summer. (280): G. XCVII. 9. 

And O! quo he, ann ye were as black, / As eer the crown of your 
dady’s hat. 279: App. The Gaberlunyie-Man. 3; G. XCVI. 3. 

holly green (cloth). 64:E8. 

that ice-cold corpse. (84): Cox. 16. Co. 

Till I be like iron cold. 39:K20, 25; G. XV. 30, 41. 

his iron gray. (4):Cox. 1. E4, 11; D. 3. C4, 11, D8, E7, H3, 12, 111, 
L3,. 11, Nz, 5. GF}: D. 4. D 2, 8. 

His teeth like ivory bane. 269:A8. 

jet-black boots. 65:K14. 

diamond eyes as black as jet. 209: App. George of Oxford. 14. 

jet black (steed). 65:C14. 

And they made the brave baron like kail to a pot. 203: B13. 

White, white waur his wounds washen, / As white as ony lawn. 
68 : C23. 

Or what is heavier nor the lead ? 1:C1o, 15. 

As lyght as lefe on lynde. 116:94. 119: 76. 

She sprang as fast fra the sat water / As the life (/eaf) dos fra the tree. 
245: A*17, A17. 

lily-cold lips. 78:C3, E4. 

—— arms. (4):B. 3. C6; Cox. 1. F7; D. 3. H6, 03. (243): 

CdS. 29. Ez, 3. 

His body white as the lilly-flower. 271: Big 

lily-white breast. (74):D. 79. A15, E12. (93) : :D. 26. Bro, 12. 

lily breast-bane. 93: B22. 

lily-white cheeks. (74):D. 79. M4. 96: G33. 

lily-white dove. 96:31. 

lilly feet. 10: E13. 

lilly white fleshe. 21: Ar. 

lilywhite flooer. (264) :G. gy As. 

lily-white gown. (299):Cdé&S. 37. 

lily (white) hand(s) (white lily ea (4):Cé@S. 2. A8, 9; D. 3. 
D6, 5) S.I. A6. 10:C6. (46):M. 4. 9. 48:7. (53): B. I2. B25; 
CéS. 12. A18, 19; D. 12. A17; M. 5. A25; S. III. 19; (68): B. 13. 
A6; C&@S.15. E7, F4; D. 17. Ato; S.IV. 6. (73):B. 14. Bro, 
C13; C&S. 16. A6, B11; Cox. ro. Ato, B11, D12, E11, F11, G11, 
H8, 18; D. 78. Dio, Ero, Fi1, Go, I9, Jo, K1o, Lo, Mo, N7, O10; 
HH. 26. 16; 3. ¥. D7. (76) :B. 39. Bz; D. 22. Az, 4, Bi, 2, Gt, Et, 2, 
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Mi, 2, 3a, Mz, 2, Ps, 2, Ot, ), App. A3, 4, B3, 4. 77: Aro. 
(81): B. 78. 126; C&S. 20. -* be, 15; D. 23. Dio, 12. (84): 
D. 24. E6. (85): Cox. 17. A2; D. 25. A2.110:02.117:g401. 120: B7. 
155: G6, H5, L6, N6; C&S. 26. 2; Cox. 19. B6, C6, D6, F6; D. 33. 
A6, B7, F7 (little white), L 5. 157: F3. 158:B37. 177:51. 186: 10. 
(200):Cda&S. 27. B5, C5, 6; D. 37. B8, 9, G4. 209:F8. 218:Ar. 
(221): B. 61. B8.229:A18. (243):D. go. R6. 260: A16. 279: English 
broadside. 2. (293): D. 49. Ab. (299): D. 57. A3. 

lily-white lips. 78: Be. D4, F(4), (5), G5, Haq, b7. 

lily-white neck. 93: D 

lily-white robe. (299). gr. MS. 

lily-white rose. oe D. 24. U3. 

lily-white sheet(s). (74):Cox. rz. Di1; ). rg. Arg, Ert, Hg. (84): 
C&S. 21. D6. 

lily-white skin. (4): B. 3. F4; C&S. 2. D7. 271: A26. 

She brightened like the lily-flower. 96: E34. 

ae daughter, / Fair as a lily-flower. 102: Az. 

Till she wallowt like a lily. 209: A3, M(1). 

her step-mother / As white as the lily-flower. 261: 3. 

They lookit lion-like. (163):G. L. 21. 

Soe they ffought together like two lions. 48 : 36. 

milk-white beast. (73): D. 78. M3. 

milk-white breast. 100: F10. 103: Arg, 20. 

milk-whit calves. 203:A18. 

milk-white chin. 102:B33; G. XX XIX. 1, 5. 260: Brs. 

milk-white cloth. (79):Cd&S. 19. B4. 

milk-white cock. 77: G3. 

milk-white cows. 110: E7. 

milk-white doves. 66:C22. 73:I21. 

milk-white foot. 53:C19, 23. 68: Dio. 

milk-white geese. 91:E7. 

milk-white hand(s). 5:C16. 7:B6. 10:B8. 35:13. 39:D7, G7, I11, 
J5, K5, 05; G. XV. 5. 42:A6. 50:4. 52:C5, D5, 12. 53:B8, 23 
E41, H45, I11. 68:C22. 77: E14. 88:C16. 91:Co. 110:E14, F2, H2, 
Mio, P2. 155:F4. 199:d5, and between 7 and 8; G. LIX. 11. 214: 
C15. 217:A5, C4, D5, E6, F4, Ho, Lo, M15, N4; G. LXVIII. 9. 
221:Ar1o, Br2, C11, D16, Gig, Hio, 114, K21; G. LXXIV. B8. 
226:H17. 227:10. 231:Dg9, 10, E4. 236:A14, B13, 14, C16. 243: 
Dg. 252:C26. 290:A7, C8. 299:D4; G. CVIITI. a(1). 302: 2. 

milk-white hynde. 15: A30. 

Milk-white horse. (4):D. 3. E7, J2, 7. (7):H. 2. 4, 9. 65: B22, C16. 
(73) :Cox. ro. H4. (74):H. rr. r0. (200): Cals. 297. G2: D.. 39. 
E2. 208: D3. (243):D. go. App. A (chorus). 

milk-white lace. 47: B17. 

his neck, / Was whiter than the milk. 94: App. 37. 

milk-white sheet(s). (74):B. 15. Bro; C&S. 17. Cg, D12; Cox. 11. 
B13, 15, C15, E11, G13, 15; D. 19. F8. (84):S. VIII. Cro. 

milke-white side. 120: Azo. 

his skin was as white as milk (milk-white skin). 100: Ag9, B8, E3, Ho, 
I11; G. XXXVII. 13.42:A5, B5 (whiter than).4:F5; B. 3. Go, H5. 
104: B3. 279: A7. 

milk-white snow. (219):G. LXX. 13. 

milk-white (milky-white) steed(s) (steed white milk). 4:E4, 5, 13, 
F3, 8, G3, 12: B. 3; BG, 11, Ct, 6, Ds, Ma, Ft, 7, Ce, 24, 23,8, 
14, 5, 11; C&S. 2. A3, 10, Bs, D4, 10, Er: Cox. 1. F4, 9; D. 3. Ce, 

» FS: Els, 12, [rz, Bg, 4, to, 3, 21, 5, Ba; G. EE. 27: He. F. 
3, -M. 1. Ag, §, 22, By, 11, C3. 4, 10; S. I. B3, 9. 7:B3, 10, 
&, . 9, 13, Do, E6, Io, 13; B. 4. A3, 9, B2, 8,11; C&S. 37. Az, to, 
Bz, C2, 7, Da; Cos..2. 3, 9; D.f. BB, 6 Bt, 7; ‘C2, 7, D2, 8 G. 
IV. 3, 6, 9, (2) 1; M. 2. 8. 8:A15. 11:B22, Gr5, I13. 12: Q7. 17: 
C14. 37: A6. 39: A28, 29, 38, B27, 29, 37, C7, D20, 27, Eo, 15, Fro, 

G35, Ho, 10, 137, 48, J13, 17, K18, 23, M3. 43:A9; Combs. 
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pp. 128, 129. 46:B6; G. XIX. 5. 62:By4, F4. 63:A1. 64:Az20, Fo. 
65:Gi1, 15. 67:C4. 68:F5; Cox. 9. A5. (71):G. XXVII. 4, 5. 
errs Con. Le F4; D. “ Ag 4 K3, 03. (74):D. 19. Dio. 75: 
Aq, , ee 4 FY, 5 a. B. 16. At, 5, Bi, 5, <t, ¢ 
ces. oy % *, a hy As, 20. Az, Br, 5, Cz, Dr, Bz, 
Fi, G4, H1, Ji, Kr 5 * Oa, App. 1; G. XXIX. 1, 5; 
S. VI. At, Bs “4 Br: D8, Grq. a3: D1, E20. 87: B10. 88: B17, 18, 
C21, D24, 25; M. zo. A4, 18. 89: Bo. 90:Ag. 91:C3, E8, G28. 
98 :Co. (99) :B. 22. B21;G. XXXVI. 23. 100:C13, 116; G. XX XVII. 
17. 103:A48. (105):G. XLI. 9. 110:A23, B5, Diz, Eg, H15, I11, 
K15; G. XLII. 24. 112:B4, C6, 9, D8, E7, 11. 114: G11. 143:15. 
158:A17, B2o. 162:B17; B. 28. 17; D. 34. 9. 169: Az, B3, Co, Io. 
173: Ac7, O06, U8. (191): G. LVI. 4. 200:G6; B. 33. Az, Ez2, F2; 
CdS. 27. A2; Cox. 21. A3, 4; D. 37. C2, F2; G. LX. Baz; H. 78. 3. 
208: B5, F4. 209:C14, App. George of Oxford. 4; C&S. 28. B2, 3, 5, 
C1; Cox. 23. 1, 5; D. 39. A2, B2, C2. 214:L4, 15. (216): G. LXVII. 
1. 217:A3, 17, Bro, E2, Fs, J4, 11, M19, 33; B. 38. 4;G. LXVIIL. 9. 
221:15, 14; B. 61. A7; G. LXXI. B11. 222: A30, D2, E3. 225: Hz, 
14, Lo. 228:Do, E5, F4, G4; G. LXXIV. Aa. 229: A7. 238 : In. 
240: Aro, Bg; Combs. p. 147;G. LX XXII. 9. 246: B13, 14. 260: A8. 
(272):Ca&S. 31. A3, B3; Cox. 27. 4. 290: Ar3. (293): B.55. A5. 
305 : Cro. 

milk white stockings. 5: F1o, 39. 

milk-white swan. 10:C16, D13, Ero, Fiz, G11, H13, N14, 08, Q12 
Vi2, W6; G. VI. 13. 73: I21. 262: 20. 

milk-white team. (200): D. 37. D3. 

Milk-white wall. (84): Cox. 16. F5; S. VIII. E3. 

milk-white weed. 62: B4. 70: A1, Br. 

Up she starts, as white as the milk. 220: A3. 

O what is whiter nor the milk? 1: C11, 16, D2, 7; D. 1. 2, 3. 

She glanced like the moon. 73: Frog. 

His face shone leak the moon. 269: B11. 

For my true love is like the moon, / That ev’ry month is changing. 
(214): B. 37. At. 

Nae blither was the nightingale. 103: B54. 

I am as brisk as a nightingale. 295: Ar. 

With a lovely cup of nut-brown. 279: English broadside. 3. 

nut-brown brand. 99: Kr4. 

nut-brown bride. 73:A4, 6, 7, 9, II, 21, 22, 23, 27, B28, 30, E7, 8, 
9, 10, 25, 31, F3, 4, 7, 26, 28, 29, G5, 6, 22, 24, H7, 8, 17, 23, 29 
33, 34; G. XXVIII. 4, 6, 19 (may). 

nut-brown sword. 69:C13. 83:C1rg. 112:Ar1o. 133:12. 169:Brq. 

What ys sweetter pan ys be note? 1: A*og, 19. 

That I culd swim this wan water / As weel as.. (an) otter. 63: E11, 
Ki1. 110: Bo, D3 (varied), E23, Fo, J5, L1, Mo, N1o;G. XLIII. 9 
(varied). 

He was the penny-gray. 158: C8, 10 (penny-brown). 

Tho dark the night as pick and tar. 189: 12. 

My heart is lighter than the poll. 263: 1. 

Till draps o blood, like draps o rain, / War rinning to the plain. 99: 
K13, N29, Q27, S31. 161: C21 (varied). 

As eer you saw the rain down fa, / Or yet the arrow frae the bow, / 
Sae our Scottish lads fell even down. 206: 11. 

he (a horse) was raven black. 65: B20. 158: C12. 

As bold as oney rae. 231: AI5. 

As swift as any roe. 59: Bro. 

red rosy apple. (155): D. 33. F4, H5 (rose red apple). 

red rose cheeks (red rosy cheeks, rosy cheeks, etc.). (73): Cox. ro. 
Ax3, Hiz: S. V. Cro. GS): D. az. Ct, 2, F1, 2, Jz, Ss * App. 
D2, F2, Ga. (81): B. 18. 125. 114: Dr3. 129: 10; . 26. 5. 279: 
English broadside. 1. (295): L. 50. B15. 
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You once did wear as rich a color / As ever a rose in June. (73): 
D.. 38. FEZ. 

Their colour rosy-red and white. 39: M15. 

the ladies... / Grew a’ as red’s the rose. (39): G. XV. 7. 

rosie lips. 43: E3, 4. (76):D. 21, Ki, 2, O1, 2, App. G5, 6. (81): 
B. 18. Gall. 96: C23, 24. 103: A1g, 20; G. XXXIX. 13, 15. 

She stept to him, as red as any rose. 105: 8. 

Your breath is as the roses sweet. 78: D5. 

ruby chin. (74): D. 19. C13. 

ruby lips (red ruby lips, ruby red lips). (49): B. zz. 2; C&S. 11. B8. 
(74):D. 19. B15, D15. (76): B. 17. A(1), Bz, 3; D. ar. As, 6, 
Bi, 2, Bt, 2, 11, 15, 2, Ms, 2, Mt, 2, Pr, 2, Ot, os, Be, 2 Te, 2 Bie), 
App. A3, 4, Bt, 2, D6, 7, Fy, &. Hb, 7. 77:C;,. 8. Ga): B.. 28. 
Aa22, B16, C11, Da2z1; D. 23. Dir. 96:A26, E34, G43. (243): 
~ o R7, 8, App. A5, 6. 290: Bro, D8. (293):D. 49. A6, C3, D6, 

5, #5. 

as many guineas / as there’s sand in the sea. 93: T13, 14. 

as many guineas / as seeds into a sack. 93: D16. 

And stabbed me like a sheep. 155:S6; D. 33. E7, J4 (bled). 

Or what is softer than the silk? 1:A*21, C11, 16, D2, 7; D. 1. 2, 3. 

his napkin fine / Was saft as ony silk. 94: App. 37. 

sky-blue silk. (173):G. LII. A6, 7. 

My eyes as black as a sloe. 295: Ar, Br. 

cloud... / As light as any snow. (243):Cé&S. 29. Ato. 

banks... / As white as any snow. (243):Cd@S. 29. B8. 

snow-white breast. (20):Cd&@S. 9. A3. 27:6. (74):Ca&S. 17. Cro. 
(213): M. rz. B47. 

snow-white brow. (74): Cox. 11. A12. 

snaw-white feet. 66: E20. 

snow-white gloves. (200):Cd&S. 27. C5, 6. 

snowy white hands. (74):D. 19. N8. 

snow white horse. (4):D. 3. G3, 12. 

The Dinlay snaw was neer mair white / Nor the lyart locks of Harden’s 
hair. 190: A36. 

hills (banks) / That looks so white as (driven) snow. (243):D. 4o. 
Mo, N7, App. A2; H. 19. A6. 

Her neck was like the snow. 27:6. 114: D13. 

snaw-white (snowy white) sheets. 59: B13. (74): Cow. 11. Ait; H. 11. 
15. (75): Cox. 12. C7. (85): Cox. 17. Eg. 173: Acs. 

snowy white skin. (4): . 3. G5, 6. 

ann I were as white / As eer the snaw lay on the dike. 279: App. 
The Gaberlunyie Man. 3; B. 50. 3; G. XCVI. 3. 

his lady lyin / As white as driven snaw. 93: X21. 

Jennet was like the snaw. 39: Lo. 

And they died as white as snaw. 52: Aig, B12. 

What is that that shines so white, / That shines as white as snow. 
(243): D. 40. Atz, Mo, N7, App. Az. 

And sleep like onie sow. 110: C23, E43 (sleep and snore), F44 (snore), 
Gig, N34; G. XLIII. 26. 

She sprang as fast fra the sat water / As the spark do frae the fire. 
245:A16;G. LXXXV. 24. 

And then he will spring forth of his hand / As sparke doth out of 
gleede. 30: 67. 

She’s flowen thro the stormy seas / Like sparks out o a weet. 245: 
Brs, C22. 

Till he was as fou drunken / As any wild-wood steer. 68: A3. 

diamonds / as bright as the stars in the sky. 93: O1. 

as many dollars as the stars in the sky. (243): D. go. U1o. 

a stane-auld man. 114: H11, 20. 

As cold as any stone. (49): Cox. 7. A8. 

I shall be as dead, mother, / As the stones in the wall. 54: Arr, B15 

They were dumb as a stane. 134: 84. 
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Wi heart as black as any stone. 193: B38. 

With a heart more cold than any stone. 106: 5. 

as many guineas / as there’s stanes in the street. 93: H14. 
And lay still as any stone. 119: 31. 134: 29. 186: 45. 

And sunk down like a stone. 258: 11. 289: D5 


Thy wiffe shee is as true to thee / As stone that lies on the castle wall. 


59: 52. (248):Ce&S. 30. 3 (varied). 

lanterns, / As bright as the sun. (93): B. 20. A5. 

golden mantles / As bright as the sun. (93):Cé&S. 23. 5. 

Little Musgrave, / As bright as the summer sun. 81: A4, C4, D2, J2 
(as brisk as), K2 (as clear as); B. 18. B2 (As fair as the setting sun). 

For now ’tis as clear as the sun. 43: Fro. 

Till the Tailliant, like a swallow swift. 99:C24, D25, Fig, G18: 
B. 22. A17 (like a swallow he did fly). 

She shenes as sweet as ony swan. 10: X(r). 

smocks... / as white as a swan. 93: B16, E16 (sark). 

as deadly drunk / As ony unhallowed swine. 68:K1o. 89: Ar1r6 (wall- 
wood). 97: A7 (wild-wood). 

And dresst him like a swine. 155: B6, C8, D8, Eo. 

and stickit him like a swine. 155:A7, J5, L6. 

the tabby gray. (4): B. 3. A3, 10. 

What ys scharpper pan ys pe borne? 1: A*6, 16, Ar4, 17, B6, 7, C12, 
17, 23, 5, Bo, 14; D. rz. 4, §. 

powt ys swifter pan ys the wynde. 1: A*2o0. 

They are as stif as any tree. 179: 35. 

her viper bay. (7): D. 4. C2,7. 

What ys 3eluer pan ys pe wex? 1: A*1I1, 21. 

What is softer than melting wax ? 1: E11, 16. 

She wallowit like a weed. 93: C32. 

He kyssed hur cheke as whyte as whall. 111: 7. 

And to her white as bone. 91: A14, 20. 178: H2 (as white as the ... 
bone). 

The lady stands in her bower door / As straight as willow wand. 44:1. 
194: ” (as jimp). 219:A1, B7, Cr (as straucht’s a hollan); G 
LXX. 6 

He (a horse) amblit like the wind. 73: A16, B23 (bounded). 121: 75. 
188 : B23. 

The horse... / Was fleeter than the wind. 94: 4 

The steed... / Is lighter than the wind. 39: Ato, M3 (fleeter than). 

They passed as swift as any wind. 272:13; C&S. 31. A6, B4; Cox. 27. 
6; D. 42. B 

What ys swifter ban ys the wynd? 1: A*1o, 20. 

I wait he (a colt) wannelld like the wind. 188: A38. 

cherries / More redder than wine. (54):G. XXIII. 4. 

wounds... / That were redder than the wine. 7:B8, Co (And the 
blood sprung up like wine), D6 (wounds / They sprang as red as 
the wine), E5 (The blood ran red as wine), 17; M. 2. 6. 


The following objects are used more than five times for purposes of 
comparison: apple, berry, bird, blood, boar, cherry, clay, coal, eel, glede, 
gold, grass, iron, lily, milk, nut, otter, rose, ruby, snow, stone, swine, 
thorn, willow wand, wind, and wine. Of these lily, milk, and snow, all 
used in most cases to indicate whiteness, are by far the most frequent 
in occurrence. The curious thing about the use of these comparisons is 
their lack of fixity. That is, the fact that a steed is ‘‘milk-white’’ in five 
versions of a ballad does not mean that it will be so in five other 
versions of the same ballad. These comparisons are completely under 
the control of the singer and may be used, altered, or omitted by him 
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as he may desire. A good example of alteration is to be found in the 
treatment of ‘‘dapple-grey,”’ a fairly constant epithet for a horse. 
‘Dapple,”’ of course, is a more or less playful form of ‘‘apple,’’! as 
“‘daffodil’’ is of ‘‘affodil” (‘‘asphodel’’), but the form ‘‘apple-grey”’ is not 
recorded in the older language. In 65: E14, we do read “‘apple-grey,”’ 
when in F17 of the same ballad ‘‘dapple’”’ is found. It is also used in 
an American version of (7): Cd&S. 3. C2, 7, but otherwise ‘‘dapple”’ 
is found, except that in a number of versions, mainly American, 
where the meaning of ‘“‘dapple’’ was apparently obscure, certain very 
interesting substitutions are made, viz.: “‘iron gray,” in the following 
versions of (4): Cox 1. E4, 11; D. 3. C4, 11, D8, E7, H3, 12, I11, L3, 11, 
N2,5, and (7): D. 4. D2,8. This substitution, it will be observed, is 
especially current in Virginia, but it does not completely supplant 
“dapple-gray,”’ as that is found in the following Virginia texts: (4): 
D. 3. G3, 12, J2, 3,7; (7): D. 4. A3, 9, B2, 7. ‘““Penny-gray” (158: C8); 
“Tabby-gray” ([4]: B. 3. A3, 10) are found. ‘“‘Bay”’ is substituted for 
“gray” in certain American versions, ‘‘bible bay’”’ ([4]: Cox 1. A3, 10), 
and “‘viper bay”’ ([7]: .D. 3. C2, 7). The force of the comparison has been 
lost in some cases, and so any adjective may be substituted. 

The wide spread use of ‘‘white as milk,’ ordinarily found as ‘‘milk- 
white,’ makes it unusually illuminating. The following objects are so 
described: breast, beast, calves, chin, cloth, cock, cows, doves, foot, 
geese, hand, hind, horse, lace, neck, sheet, side, skin, snow, steed, 
stockings, swan, team ([200]: D. 37. D3), wall, and weed. Of these, hand 
and steed are by far the most common. A detailed analysis of the number 
of versions in which ‘‘milk-white steed’’? occurs will serve to indicate the 
arbitrary way in which the folk utilized their proverbial comparisons. 

4: four out of nine versions; American: twenty-six out of forty-eight. 

7: five out of eleven; American: twelve out of thirteen. 8: two out of 

three. 11: three out of fifteen. 12: one out of twenty-five. 17: one out 


1 Compare Anglo-Saxon e&ppelfealu (Beowulf, 2165), Old Norse apal-grar, 
Middle High German apel-grva, Middle English pomely grey (Chaucer, CT, 
A 616). 

* An interesting and quotable comment on the ballads of the American 
frontier mentions this comparison along with others. ‘‘All along the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio, all through the backwoods, joyless extroverts were singing 
about the Gipsy Laddie, the Wife of Usher’s Well, the Farmer’s Curst Wife, 
and hundreds of other personages of an alien balladry, and were adapting 
tunes and words to their own experience. Milk-white steeds are perhaps a 
tidiculous conception for Hannibal, where steeds are only plugs. But very 
certainly they were mentioned there in songs now of interest to collectors, 
along with such other ridiculous formulas as snow-white breasts (snowballs 
with ripe strawberries butt-ended onto ’em, Sut Luvingood made them), 
thorns and briars, red gold and yellow gold, castles by the sea, lords and 
ladies and magicians, nightingales, and whipped apple trees.”’ (Bernard De- 
Voto, Mark Twain’s America (Boston, 1932), pp. 36—37.) 
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of nine. 37: one out of five. 39: twelve out of fifteen. 43: one out of six; 


American: one out of one. 62: two out of ten. 63: one out of eleven. 
64: two out of eight. 65: one out of eleven. 
This summary might be extended to cover the remaining 46 ballads ‘ 
in which the phrase occurs, but enough has been given to indicate the i 
trend. It may be noted that in later versions of the following ballads the Fy 
phrase occurs, though it is absent from all versions printed by Child: | 


71, 73, 99, 105, 191, 216, 272, 293. Even when versions of the same 1 
ballad have the phrase it does not necessarily appear in the same place t 
or context. The following figures from 39 will indicate this clearly: A28, 1 
29, B27, 29, 37, C7, D20, 27, Eo, 15, F10, 14, G35, 37, Hg, 10, 137, 48, 
K18, 23, M3, Q13, 17. 

‘““Milk-white hand,’ though common enough, is not as common as 
‘“‘milk-white steed,’’ but its use presents an interesting feature. It occurs Fy 
in twenty-eight of the ballads printed by Child, and in five printed by 
Greig, but not once in an American ballad. In America “‘lily-white hand’”’ 
has been uniformly substituted, or introduced. This phrase is by no 
means unknown in the English versions, but out of 114 occurrences only 
thirteen are found in versions printed by Child. It is not only substituted 
for ‘‘milk-white,” but it also occurs in American versions where no com- 
parison at all is to be found in the English, such as (4), where it occurs 
m C#S. 2. 48,9; D.3: DG, 15, O35; S. ¥. A6. 

Finally, the freedom of use is shown by the fact that American versions 
of twenty-four ballads contain proverbial phrases which are not used in 
any of the English versions of the same ballads.! The conclusion is in- 
evitable that these proverbial comparisons constitute a part of the 
regular vocabulary of the folk, and are subject to the same mutations, Jf 
based on whim or comprehension, which affect the rest of the popular — 
word-store as it appears in folk literature. 

The free use of such simple comparisons in the ballads was a feature 
sure to strike the attention of imitators, as affording easy means of 
approximating the folk style. In the poems of William Motherwell,? to 
take one author from the many who attempted to catch the spirit and 
form of the ballad, we find a free use of these proverbial similes. In 
Motherwell, as in the ballads, steeds are ‘“‘berry brown” (p. 34); hands, § 
fingers and skin are ‘“‘milk-white”’ (pp.64, 81, 97—8, 105, 217, 219, 241), § 
and ‘“‘cold as lead”’ (p. 97), or ‘‘colder than ice’’ (p. 98); the earth und the | 
dead are ‘‘clay-cauld’’ (pp. 80, 246, 270); bullets fall ‘‘thick as hail” 
(p. 103); leaves are ‘‘quhyt as silver’ (p. 104); a lady’s hand is “‘softer 
nor the silk’’ (p. 105), and her ‘‘halse bane”’ shines “‘lilly bricht’’ (p. 105); 
riders fly “‘lyke flaucht of wind” (p. 106); a lady trembles ‘‘als the lief 


14, 7, 46, 53, 68, 73, 74, 75, 76, 81, 93, 99, 155, 162, 170, 200, 214, 
221, 243, 272, 283, 293, 295, 299. 

* References are given to the 4th edition of Motherwell’s Poetical Works 
(Boston, 1859). 
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on the tree’ (p. 106), and her eyes ‘‘like two sterns appere” (pp. 107, 
214); blood falls ‘‘as free as rain’’ (p. 135); maids are ‘‘rosy-cheeked”’ 
(pp. 161, 217, 263, 282); vows are ‘‘As light as summer wind’’ (p. 168); 
a smock is ‘‘lily-white’’ (p. 171); the moon is “‘ice-cauld’”’ (p. 192); hair 
is ‘‘coal-black”’ (p. 195); a steed’s hoofs ‘‘glance like ony glede”’ (p. 242); 
fair Marjorie is ‘‘as bricht as lily flowr’’ (p. 243), and she has a “‘lily 
breist”’ (pp. 246, 247). Most of these phrases ring true, but they are 
mixed with others never found in the ballads, and even if this were not 
the case, they have not enough virtue to make Motherwell’s ballads, 
lively and powerful as some of them are, seem other than paltry when 
placed beside the genuine production. 

The second group of proverbial phrases is too much in the nature of 
an omnium gatherum to admit classification, and I give them alpha- 
betically: 


Other 7 (years) to lead an ape in hell. 21:A14, cf. 20:115 (Seven 
years to be a church bell, / Seven years a porter in hell). 

a king / Which does beare the bell ouer all. 61:1. 

And the trick you played upon him was a Yorkshire bite. (283): 
B. 62. A15, C14 (a New Hampshire bite); Combs. p. 152 (a South 
Carolina bite). 

For once I have bitten a knave. 283:13; Cox. 31. 13. 

Into care-bedd then lope hee. 107:A47, 58, 79 (Fforth of). 114: Az2 
(And care-bed she has taen). 

Go play the chiven. 128. 8. 

And when he saw the coast was clear. 106: 17. 

But milking cows / with bridle and saddles on! / the like was never 
known. 274: B4; B. 46. B1 (stirrup); C&S. 32. A1, B1, C1 (saddles) ; 
Cox. 28. A12 (saddle); D. 43. Aq (saddle), B4 (saddle and bridle), 
C3 (bridle), D4, E3, App. 3 (saddle); G. XCI. 2 (saddles); M. r4. 
5 (saddle); S. XIV. 1 (saddle). 

The crowe shall byte yow. 111: 2, 4, 6, 8. 

I’ll dance and sing on my love’s grave. 295:A8, B16; B. 64. A6, B7, 
C(7), Eo; C&S. 36. A5, B2,F7; D. 50.A7, B11, C4, D7, E6, F3 
(when you’re dancing on my grave), G2. 

He could not finde a priuy place, / For all lay in the diuel’s mouth. 
112: Aq. 

For such favor as he shewed me / I might have of the devill’s dam. 
122: A2o. 

The dow it is a gentle bird, that flies wanting the ga. 46: Aro (cf. 9), 
Bro (cf. 9), C7 (cf. 6); B. ro. Ag (cf. 8), C7 (cf. 6); G. XIX. 9 (cf. 8); 
M. 4. 8 (cf. 7). 

The egg is cheeped and the bird is flown, / And seek ye the laird of 
Young Logie. 182:A*15, AI5. 

Your news is not worth a fart. 127. 6. 

a fig for all you land (or other things). 100: F14. 126:11. 137:18. 
(283 ):G. C7. 297: 4. 

And gie ye frogs instead o fish, / And play ye foul, foul play (steal 
your bride away). 221: A13, B17, C17, Dig, Eg, 14, 20, F25, G13, 
H13, 117, J20, K25. 

They fished before their netts were spunn. 172: 3. 

He’s no the wightdom of a flea. 188: A26, B15. 

the flower of the flock (or other things). (93): B. 20. Ag (branch of 
all flowers); ). 26. B7. 109: A50. 135:27. 145:A4. 170:A4, Bo, 
C4, 6, D6, E8. 181: A4, B4. 203:A34, B14. 209: Ar5. 238: Ar, 14, 
17, Bx, Cx, D1, 2, E2, Fr, Gr, Hr, Ir; G. LXXXI. 1. (293): D. 4g. 
Ag, C2, Da, Fiz. 
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But neir a Scots wyfe could haif said / That eir I skaithd her a pure 
flie. 169: Car. 

Of the time past and gone, / Forget and forgive. (170):D. 35. 5. 
(295): B. 64. A6, B7, C(7), Eo; C&S. 36. A5, Bz, F7; D.50. Az, 
Bro, C4, D6 (forgive only), E5. 

I got the Yond fool by the foot. 283: 16; Cox. 37. 18. 

— gep with a wenion! quoth Arthur a Bland. 126: 11. 
Godamercy for nothing, said the tanner. 273: ro. 

So we’ll leave him chafing in his grease. 152: 33. 

(he’s) Gien her a gown of green. 110: H2. 

Haffe hansel ffor the mare. 121:32. 159:10 (Hard hansell had the 
Scottes that day). 

And when they meet the bishop’s cloak, / To mak it shorter by the 
hood. 191: Br4. 

He saw nothing appearing then / But ill upon worse back. 134. 61. 

Jack with a feather was lapt all in leather. / His boastings were all in 
vaine. 168: 12. 

you're the doctor / Can kill or can cure. (170): D. 35. 3. (295): 
B. 64. A4, B5, C(5), E6; C&S. 36. A3, E1, F5; D. 50. A5, B8, E3, 
(51, E22, 3. 

I dinna value their love a leek. 215: E3. 

And left the Tinker in the lurch, / For the great shot to pay. 127. 18 

None so pleasaunt to mi pay, she said. 116: 128. 

As though he cared not a pin. 167: B35. 216: A3, 5. 

I value you not a pin. 05: E17. 204: D5. 216: C4, 6 (prin); G. LX VII. 
4: 6. 250: E11; Cox. 26. 12; S. XIII. 11. (287): B. 53. B4, D20, 

E (p. 357, I. 22). 

For now the pye hathe peckyd yow. 111: 10, 12, 14, 1 

For if your answer be not good, / You shall have the downfall of 
Robin Hood. 157: Ero. 

But betwixt me and the English blood / I think there is an ill seed 
sown. 157:A1, Bi (varied), C1, D1, I1. 

Sometymes she sanke, sometymes she swam. (Usually literal). 10: 
As, B16, C15, Di1, E8, Fro, Go, H11, N12, Pir (varied), Qto, 
R7; B. 5. A7, 10, Bt, D7, E5; Cox. 3. A7. 24: B11. (63):G. X XVI. 
6. 81: Ag. 112:C28, App. Percy’s Rel. 21. 123: B19. 173: A3, B7, 
C4, D5, 9, 17, K4, 15, U14, &4; Combs. p. 142. (264):G. LX XVIII. 
Bri2. 286: B5, 6. 

Far hae I ridden, / And farer hae I gane, / But a saddle on a sow’s 
back / I never saw nane. 274:A4; B. 46. At. 

He was as full of grene wode / As ever was hepe of stone. 117. 204. 

I value you not one straw. 65: E16, F2o. 

How can ye strive against the stream? 83:F5; G. XXXI. 6. Cf. 
112: D4. 

For when that some have got their wills / They’] leave you in the suds. 
279: English broadside. 12. 

And sing like a swan my doom. 292: 13. 

Maugre in theyr tethe. 117: 225. 190: A*29, 40 (In spite of). 

For wee haue taken them in their owne turne. 172: 2. 

in the twinkling of an eye. 38:A8, B8, C8. 47:B32, C2r. 61: App. 
King Malcom. 12. 148: 22. 

my ain wand dings me now. 204: Fa. 

3ut ‘‘wellaway’’, it was their song. 172: 2. 

pe wynde ys wast pat thow doyst blowe. 111: 12. 


Then the lady’s gave a merry shout / Sayes, Woodcocke, beware 


thine eye. 145: A27, B31. 


The thing that is especially noteworthy about these phrases is that they 
seldom occur in more than one ballad, and seldom in all the variants. 
They are, besides, very infrequent in the American ballads. Often the 
ballads in which they occur may be traced tonon-popular sources, or, 
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at least, in many cases we feel free to assume on other grounds artistic 
tampering of some sort. The phrases, then, most commonly regarded as 
proverbial, seem to be the addition of an individual transmitter, andin 
most cases did not live long after the exact words of his version were 
forgotten. 

The sententious remarks are somewhat more frequent than the pro- 
verbs, since there are forty-nine of them. By far the most interesting is 
that found in several versions of 173, which purports to explain the 
dereliction of the heroine. In the first two versions which I quote it 
affords an almost exact paraphrase of the Latin saying, Sine Cerere et 
Libero friget Venus; the other variants are sufficiently interesting. 


Ask on, my ae son Willie, / Ye’r sur yer askin’s free. 73: G8. 

For he that’s in bed wi anither man’s wife / Has never lang time to 
stay. 82. 14. (81): M. 8. Ato, Bo, C8 (If there’s any man in bed 
with another man’s wife, / It is time to be hastening away). 

Queen Marie’s bread it was sae sweet, / And her wine it was sae fine, / 
That I hae lien in a young man’s arms, / An I rued it aye synsyne. 
173: J2, W2 (Queen Mary’s bread it was sae white, / And her wine 
it ran sae clear, /It shewed her the way to the butler’s bed, / And 
I wait she’s bought dear), E3 (The queen’s kale was aye sae het, 
Her spice was aye sae fell, etc.), F2 (The queen’s meat, it was sae 
sweet, / Her clothing was sae rare, etc.), D3 (The prince’s bed it 
was sae saft, / The spices they were sae fine, efc.), U2 (But the 
queen’s meat it was sae sweet, / And her clothing was sae rare, etc.), 
N2 (Mary’s middle was aye sae neat, / An her clothing aye sae 
fine, etc.). 

There’s comfort for the comfortless, / An honey for the bee. (218): 
G. L. XTX. 12. 

Couetousness getts no gaine, / Itt is verry true, as the Welchman 
sayd. 167: A57. 

Off boasting he’s a coward’s heart. (213): B. 36. 40. 

But oft it hath befal, Robyn, / A man hath be disgrate; / But God 
that sitteth in heuen aboue / May amende his state. 117: 48. 

Don’t you see that lonesome dove, / That flies from vine to vine, / 
Lamenting for his own true love / As I lament for mine? (76): 
D, 2x. App. Go. (85):Cé&éS. 22. A5, B4, C7; Cox. 17. C6, D5; 
D. 25. C6, D6, E6, Fo, G6; S. IX. 5. 

On William’s grave a turtle dove, / On Barbara’s grave a sparrow, / 
The turtle dove is the sign of love, / The sparrow was for sorrow. 
(84):Cd&S. 27. D8. 

Falsing neuer doth well. 59. A5o. 

Flowers will fade and die, my dear, / Aye as the tears will turn. 78: D7. 

For gear will come, and gear will gang, / And gear’s ae but a lend. 
73: B38. 

Nay! God fforgaue his death. 48:28. 59: A51. 180: 16, 17. 

Asking grace of a graceles face. 169: A11, B13, C22. 

Ye never saw grace at a graceless face. 173: H13, N7, X11. 

For I’ve heard greeters at your school-house, / Near thirty in a day; / 
But for to hear an auld man greet, / It passes bairns’ play. 304: 17. 

I’ve heard it said, and it’s oft times seen, / The hawk that flies far 
frae her nest; / And a’ the world shall plainly see / It’s Jamie 
Douglas that I love best. 204:B14, B15 (varied), G16 (It’s often 
said in a foreign land / That the hawk she flies far from her 
nest; / It’s often said, and it’s very true, / He’s far from me this 
day that I luve best), H12, I16 (linnet). 

And aft she cried, Ohon! alas! alas! / A sair heart’s ill to win; / I wan 
a sair heart when I married him, / And the day it’s well returnd 
again. 196: A26. 
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When hearts are broken, bands will bow. 104: B14;G. XL. 11 (han’s 
maun boo). 

‘Het ys fol leytell cortesey,’ seyde pe potter, / ‘As y haffe harde weyse 
men saye, / Yeffe a pore yeman com drywyng on the wey, / To let 
hem of hes gorney.’ 121: 22. 

Liars will lie on fell gude men, / Sae will they do on me; / I wudna 
wish to be the man / That liars on wudna lie. 94: App. 15. 

Liffe is sweet. 48. 19. 

O Johnie, Johnie, but love is bonnie / A little while, when it is new; / 
But when love grows aulder, it grows mair caulder, / And it fades 
awa like the mornin dew. 204: J2. 

A may’s love whiles is easy won. 9:B, C, E, (second line refrain). 

Ladds with mony are counted men, / Men without mony are counted 
none; / But hold your tounge! why say you soe? / Men wilbe 
men when mony is gone. 175: 41. 

All young men a warning take, / A warning, looke, you take by mee; / 
Looke that you loue your old loues best / For infaith they are best 
companye. 108: 25. 

Looke you neuer change your old loue for no new, / Nor neuer change 
for no pouertye. 109: Ags. 

Sheep will die in cots, mither, / And owsen die in byre; / And what’s 
this warld’s wealth to me, / An I get na my heart’s desire? 73: 
E13, cf. A8. B13, Fo, Gg—10, Hio, I10; G. XXVIII. 8—o. 

The best of friends have to part / And why not you and I? (76): 
D. 21. App. H2. (243):Cox. 25. D13 (varied). 

There is, I see, no remedy / for what is past and gone. 279: English 
broadside. 11. 

Pretty is the story I hae to tell, / Pretty is the praisin o itsel. 182: Dr. 

Let this a warning be to all, / Their pride may not bring them low 
down. 229: B34. 

Many a man counts of another mans pursse, / And after looseth his 
owne. 145: A6. 

Or when too late ye may repent. (233):G. LX XVII. 50. 

All you faire maidens be warned by me, / Scots were never true, 
nor never will be, / To lord, nor lady, nor faire England. 9: A35, 
B14(She is not the first that the Scotts have beguild), C14 (his coat 
did beguile), E18, G15; G. V. 11. 

The first that he met was a bony bold Scot, / His servant he said he 
would be; / No, quoth Robin Hood, it cannot be good, / For thou 
wilt prove false unto me. / Thou hast not bin true to sire nor cuz. 
130: A2—3, B2—3. 

Is there never a man in all Scotland, / From the highest state to the 
lowest degree, / That can shew himself now before the king? / 
Scotland is so full of their traitery. 169: B1. 

Woe worth thee, woe worth thee, false Scottlande! / Ffor thou hast 
euer wrought by a sleight. 174: 1. 

O fye vpon you, you false Scotts! / For you neuer all trew wilbe. 180: 7. 

There’s nane may lean on a rotten staff, / But him that risks to get 
a fa; / There’s nane may in a traitor trust, / And traitors black 
were every Ha. 193: B13. 

‘Sweauens are swift, master,’ quoth Iohn, / ‘As the wind that blowes 
ore a hill; / Ffor if itt be neuer soe lowde this night, / To-morrow 
it may be still.’ 118: 4. 

To-day me, to-morowe a newe. 111: 8. 

Fouls fa the breast first treason bred in! 189: 1. 

But yet we will not slander them all, / For there is one of them good 
enough; / It is a sore consumed tree / That on it bears not one 
fresh bough. 179: 3. 

I have done pe a gode turne for an euyll, / Quyte pe whan pou may. 
119. 77. 

I hold him but an vnwise man / That will noe warning leeve. 120: 

Al5. 
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The water runnes swift and wondrous deepe, / From bottome unto ¥ 


the brimme; / My brother Henry hath men good enough; / England 
is hard to winne. 168: 4. 

A woman’s wit’s sun oercum. 178. Cr. 

Lat never a man a-wooing wend / That lacketh thingis three; / 
A routh o gold, an open heart, / Ay fu o charity. 32. 1. 

As in the case of those containing proverbs, very few of these ballads 
are to be found in America, only two! infact, andin neither of these is the 
sententious remark carried over. In one case, however, the reflection of 
a saying which occurs in one ballad in a Child version appears in an 
American version of another ballad. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that the two ballads are allied. In 82, ‘“The Bonny Birdy,” we read 
in stanza 14, ‘‘For he that’s in bed wi anither man’s wife / Has never 
lang time to stay,’”’ and in three American versions of 81, ‘‘Little Mus- 
grave and Lady Barnard,’ we read, ‘‘If there’s any man in bed with 
another man’s wife, / It is time to be hastening away.” (M. 8. Ato, Bo, 
C8.) Although the remark is scarcely sententious in the American ver- 
sions, it is obviously related and affords interesting proof that scholars 
are not alone in realizing a connection between the two ballads. It is 
quite possible, of course, that the American version may be much older 
than the English. 

Greig discovered versions of eight of the ballads under consideration,? 
but only in the case of 104, ‘‘When hearts are broken, bands will bow”’ 
(B14), is the saying also found in the Greig version (XL. 11), where we 
read ‘“‘han’s maun boo.” 

Of the thirty-four ballads whose versions in Child contain sententious 
remarks, eighteen® are represented by one version only, and of the re- 
maining sixteen only in the case of four* are the sayings in more than 
one version. Of these in 9, three (B, C, E) out of seven versions, 73, five 
(B, E, F, G, H) out of ten versions; 173, three (H, N, X) out of twenty- 
eight ; 204, four (B, G, H, I) out of fifteen, contain the sententious remark. 

In the case of seven ballads we find sayings occurring in later versions, 
where none are to be found in Child.5 Of these two are found in Greig,® 
and five in the American collections. Since we seem to have here fairly 
specific cases of an intrusion of reflective material, it is worth while to 
repeat the sayings: 

There’s comfort for the comfortless, / An honey for the bee ([218]: 


G. I.XIX. 12); Or when too late ye may repent ([233]: G. LX XVII. 
50); the best of friends have to part / And why not you and I? 


| 78, 473. 
* 9, 73, 104, 173, 178, 182, 196, 279 ap. 
532, 48, 82,94, 108, 111, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 168, 175, 179, 180, 
189, 279 ap., 304. 
49, 73, 173, 204. 
° 76, 84, 85, 213, 218, 233, 243. 
® (218) XIX. 2. (233) LXXVII. 50. 
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({76]: D. 22. App. H2, [243]:Cox. 25. D13); The turtle dove asa 
sign of constancy, variously rendered ([76]: D. 21. App. Gog; [84]: 
C&S. 21. D8; [85]: C&S. 22. A5, Bg, C7; Cox. 17. C6, D5, D. 25. 
C6, D6, E6, Fo, G6, S..TX. 5); Off boasting he’s a coward’s heart 
({213]: B. 36. 40). 

We find, then, that proverbs and sententious remarks are relatively 
rare, and that in few cases is their occurrence so wide-spread among the 
different versions as to indicate thepresence of the saying in the original 
form of the ballad. While proverbial phrases are fairly common, those 
which occur most often belong to the common vocabulary of the ballad 
singer, and are utilized or discarded by him as he thinks fit. Though 
many ballads, about a hundred indeed, of those included by Child have 
been found alive during the last fifteen years, few ballads which contained 
proverbs or sententious remarks have survived and most of these have 
dropped the sayings. 

The fact is plain that the folk did not utilize proverbs in their ballads, 
and the occasional exception only serves to emphasize the truth of the 
rule! Why is this? One obvious reason is that the very nature of the 
ballad tends to preclude anything which would interfere with the action 
of the story. There is no room for moral reflection. This is undeniably 
true, but there must be some other cause. Riddles, which in themselves 
have as little to do with action, often appear in the ballads.2 They have 
a conventional use, to be sure, and are a necessary factor in working out 
the plot of any ballad in which they occur, but it would not seem un- 
fitting if the demon and the maiden (1) had contended by capping 
proverbs after the manner of Solomon and Marcolf. Proverbs, however, 
never appear as an intrinsic part of a ballad, and once more we must 
face the question, why? It seems to me that proverbs were too closely 
bound up with the ordinary life of the folk for them to care to use them 
in poetry through which they sought to escape from the dullness of every- 
day life. The folk did not seek the plots of their ballads, or the characters 
who play parts in them, from among themselves. As C.J. Sharp puts it: 
“When he (the folk-singer) sings his aim is to forget himself and every- 


1 Songs and ballads of popular origin, but which, for one reason or another 
do not find a place in Child’s collection, show the same absence of proverbial 
material. In addition to the items printed in the various collections of 
American ballads already referred to, I have examined Alfred Williams, 
Folk-Songs of the Upper Thames (London, 1923); Franz Ricaby, Ballads and 
Songs of the Shanty Boy (Cambridge, Mass., 1920); Peter Buchan, Secret 
Songs of Silence (MS. in Harvard College Library); G. G. Korson, Songs and 
Ballads of the Anthracite Miners (New York, 1926); Carl Sandburg, The 
American Songbag (New York, 1927); F. H. Eckstorm and M. W. Smyth, 
Minstrelsy of Maine (Boston, 1927); R. P. Grey, Songs and Ballads of the 
Maine Lumberjacks (Cambridge, Mass., 1924); N. I. White, American Negro 
Folk-Songs, (Cambridge, Mass., 1928). 

* F. B. Gummere, The Popular Ballad (Boston, 1907), pp. 96, 135, 291. 
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thing that reminds him of his everyday life, andso it is that he hascome 
to create an imaginary world of his own and to people it withcharacters 
quite as wonderful, in their way, as the elfish creations of Spenser.” 

Not only did the folk go beyond their own horizon for plot and character, 
but in many cases they spurned as unworthy their habitual ways of 
speech. In speaking of a song in the dialect of Somersetshire, Alfred 
Williams says: ‘“The villagers will not sing it..... The villagers speak 
dialect, but do not care to read it..... And thatis why so very few of 
the regular folk-songs survive in the dialect form.’’? This is indicative in 
its way, but still more striking is the statement made by Millien: ‘‘J’ai 
été 4 méme de remarquer que le paysan nivernais (je vise surtout le 
Morvandeau) qui parle patois, s’applique 4 chanter presque toujours en 
francais. Dans le parler de son village, il me dira les contes, les légendes. 
Faut-il chanter ? Plus de patois, sauf pour quelques chansons absolument 
facétieuses ou ironiques. Le méme fait a été constaté par tous les col- 
lecteurs.’’$ 

If we examine ballads which are not of popular origin we find a very 
different situation. A broadside ballad tells a story just as a folk ballad 
does, and its author might be expected to realize that action is the most 
important thing about his poem. Yet, if we take the Roxburghe collection 
as fairly representative, we find that the first 305 ballads printed there con- 
tain 125 proverbs occurring at least 179 times; 183 proverbial phrases 
occurring at least 306 times of which 78, occurring at least 138 times, 
are simple comparisons, and 67 sententious remarks occurring 89 times. 
Here we have a collection of non-popular ballads equal in number to 
the ballads printed by Child, and the figures speak for themselves. The 
absence of proverbs in the popular ballads cannot be accounted for 
solely on the ground that a proverb is out of place in a poem of action.® 


10. D. Campbell and C. J. Sharp, English Folk-Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians (New York, 1917), p. XxXii. 

* Alfred Williams, Folk-Songs of the Upper Thames (London, 1923), p. 13. 

* A. Millien, Chants et Chansons, Literature Ovale et Traditions du Nivernais 
(Paris, 1g06—r1910), I, ix. 

* Consult Appendix A of my Harvard dissertation, Studies In the Middle 
English Proverb (Harvard College Library). On proverbs in the Roxburghe 
Ballads, see F. Kiihner, Litevarische Charakteristik der Roxburghe- und 
Bagford Balladen (Freiburg, 1895), pp. 53-56. 

° If the absence of proverbs were due solely to the rigidity of form of the 
ballad, we should expect to find proverbs used freely in folk-tales, since the 
folk-tale is amorphous, with its exact form and phraseology due to the teller 
of the moment. The Negroes of the British West Indies have many proverbs, 
as M. W. Beckwith’s latest volume, Jamaica Folk-Lore (New York, 1928, 
Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, Vol. XXI1), which contains 
972 from Jamaica, demonstrates. If we examine their folk-tales, however, 
we find the same absence of proverbs that characterizes the ballads. 
C. L. Edwards, Bahama Songs and Stories (New York, 1895, Memoirs of the 
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If we examine the popular ballads of other lands the same situation 
holds. Steenstrup, in his admirable study of the Danish ballads, says: 

...‘*The style of our ballads forms a complete contrast to that of our 
proverbs..... When therefore one asserts that many old proverbs lie 
hidden in the popular ballads, it seems to me that he misunderstands 
the language in which they are usually couched, for in the ballad there 
is found absolutely nothing of the sententiousness, the weighty thought, 
and the condensed expression that everywhere prevail in the proverb. 

‘Perhaps one will be inclined to say that in ‘‘Marsk Stig”’ (No. 145) are 
to be heard not a few proverbs and sententious utterances...... That 
wealth of proverbs, which Marsk Stig even quotes as proverbs, makes 
him in my eyes look book-learned. It must be remembered that Text A, 
in which these stanzas are found, has been freely worked over in a late 
period, and that additions or expansions, which propose a little too much 
of what is good, have certainly found a place here. In any case the older 
forms have nothing like these proverbs..... 

“At any rate a distinction must be made between two things. One is 
that current proverbs are used in direct discourse, and the other that 
the speaker utters the words which the event calls forth as if they were 
proverbial sayings. This is true, as we have seen, of Marsk Stig. And 
when Niels Ebbes6n says: ‘Never did you see me so afraid / That I did 
not dare to shiver,’ it is indeed possible that he is speaking a line that 
is original with the ballad poet; but it has been cited already in the col- 
lection of proverbs by Peder Laale. In the same ballad Niels says: “The 
count offered me two terms, / And neither of them was good,’ which is 
an old expression occurring also in the sagas (cf. No. 300. 14: “There are 


American Folk-Lore Society, Vol. III) prints 40 stories from the Bahamas: 
which contain one proverb (Story V, p. 67), and two proverbial phrases 
(Story III, p. 66; Story XXVIII, p. 89). 

FE. C. Parsons, in her Folk Tales of Andvos Island, Bahamas (New York, 
1918, Mem. Am. Folk-Lore Soc., Vol. XIII), prints 115 stories, which contain 
one proverb (No. 85, p. 138), eight proverbial phrases (No. 6, p. 9; No. 30, 
I, p. 65; No. 47, p. 93; No. 69, II, p. 119; No. 71, I, p. 122; No. 71, II, p. 122; 
No. 71, II, p. 123; No. 106, p. 155), and two sententious remarks (No. 27, 
I, p. 55; No. 81, p. 133). E. C. Parsons, Folk Lore of the Sea Islands, South 
Carolina (New York, 1923, Mem. Am. Folk-Lore Soc., Vol. XVI), prints 178 
stories, which contain one proverb (No.15, I, p. 29), two proverbial phrases 
(No. 33, p. 46; No. 79, p. 90), and two sententious remarks (No. 65, p. 75; 
No. 113, p. 111). M. W. Beckwith, in her Jamaica Anansi Stories (New York, 
1924, Mem. Am. Folk-Lore Soc., Vol. XVII), prints 149 stories, which contain 
one proverb (No. 57a, p. 1; b, p. 62), three proverbial phrases (No. 79, p. 92; 
No. 82a, p. 97; No. 133, p. 163), and four sententious remarks (No. 82b, p. 99; 
No. 85a (2), p. 104; No. 113, p. 149; No. 122, p. 156). 

Thus in 482 stories and versions of stories we have only 4 proverbs, 15 
proverbial phrases and 8 sententious remarks, and these from a race noted 
for its use of proverbs. 
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two choices and neither is good’). But wholly different from this is the 
case where the poet strives on his own account to muster his impressions, 
his reflections, or his doctrines in sentences weighted with thought. Such 
a manner does not belong to the ballad.’’! 

The standard collection of German ballads is that made by Ludwig 
Erk and edited by F. M. Bohme,? which includes 2175 items, many of 
them in several versions. It is a far less homogeneous collection than 
Child’s, and contains a great number of poems which are in no degree 
popular. This lack of discrimination serves to make the following sta- 
tistics even more striking. Only 370 out of the 2175 poems show any 
proverbial material.* There are 30 proverbs, occurring 60 times in 46 
ballads. In three ballads a saying is specifically called a ‘‘Sprichwort.’’4 
The figures again make it obvious that the proverbs are widely scattered, 
and seldom found in more than one version of a ballad. 

Among the proverbial phrases the simple comparisons outnumber all 
others, as there are one hundred of them and but eleven miscellaneous 
proverbial phrases. Though some proverbial material must necessarily 
escape anyone who is not born to a knowledge of German, the simplicity 
and straightforwardness of the diction in the German ballads is very 
evident. 

There is no necessity here for a minute study of the German comipar- 
isons, but several points in usage are curious. It will be remembered that 
“white as milk’ or ‘‘milk-white’’ is the commonest of all the English 
comparisons, but in German it does not occur once, nor does ‘‘white as 
a lily” occur. Their place is taken by ‘‘weif als wie der Schnee’ or ‘‘Schnee- 
weiB.’’ A study of color comparisons in the various European languages 
would certainly bring out some interesting facts. 

There are 55 sententious remarks, occurring 131 times in 84 ballads. 
These sayings are more frequent than one might expect, but the number 
of moral poems which find a place in the Deutscher Liederhort may serve 
to explain the situation. 

The evidence afforded by the German ballads shows clearly that, like 
the English, the German folk do not care to intersperse their ballads 
with proverbs. 

An estimate of the proverbial material in the French popular ballads 
is difficult, because there is no standard collection comparable to those 
of Child, Grundvig, and Erk and Bohme. In order to make a fairly rep- 
resentative cross-section, I have examined the collections made by 


1J.C. H.R. Steenstrup, The Medieval Popular Ballad, Translated from 
the Danish ... by E. G. Cox (Boston, 1914), pp. 225—227. 

* Deutscher Liederhort, (Leipzig, 1893—94). 

* See Appendix B of my Harvard dissertation. 
4 462. 3, 1686. 1, 1997. 3. 
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Rolland’ and Millien?, the former containing 237 and the latter 309 
ballads. There is some duplication between the two collections, of course, 
but they furnish more ballads than are printed by Child, and are often 
rich in variants. 

In Rolland’s collection we find 5 proverbs occurring 7 times in 5 ballads. 
Among the proverbial phrases there are 15 simple comparisons and 8 
others. The sententious remarks number 9g, occurring 12 times in 9 ballads. 

In Millien’s collection there are 3 proverbs occurring 9 times in 5 
ballads, 17 simple comparisons, and 11 others, most of which express 
cuckoldry, and 9g sententious remarks occurring 15 times in 11 ballads. 

Combining the two collections we have 8 proverbs, 32 simple com- 
parisons and 19 other proverbial phrases, and 18 sententious remarks. 

There is nothing worthy of special note about the French material, 
unless it be the number of phrases which deal with the infidelity of the 
fair. 
1E. Rolland, Recueil de Chansons Populaives (Paris, 1883—1890), 6 vol. 
In his later volumes Rolland prints a very considerable number of versions 
in other tongues, including German, Danish, Breton, and English. 

* A. Millien, Chants et Chansons (Literature Ovale et Traditions du Nivernais 
[Paris, 1906—1910]), 3 vol. The three volumes which were to have concluded 
the work did not appear. 

3 See Appendix C of my Harvard dissertation, /oc. cit. 
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The Bell Witch of Tennessee and Mississippi. 


THE BELL WITCH OF TENNESSEE AND MISSISSIPPI: 
A FOLK LEGEND. 


BY ARTHUR PALMER HUDSON AND PETE KYLE MCCARTER. 


The legend of the Bell Witch recounts the misfortunes of a family 
named Bell who moved from North Carolina to the midlands of Tennessee 
in the early 1800’s and then, in one branch, to northern Mississippi, about 
forty years later. It is well known to oral tradition in the designated 
sections of the two latter states. The Tennessee versions of it have been 
made the subject of at least two obscurely published books. In 1894, at 
Clarksville, Tennessee, appeared M. V. Ingram’s An Authenticated His- 
tory of the Famous Bell Witch. The Wonder of the 19th Century, and Un- 
explained Phenomenon of the Christian Era. The Mysterious Talking 
Goblin that Terrorized the West End of Robertson County, Tennessee, 
Tormenting John Bell to His Death. The Story of Betsy Bell, Her Lover 
and the Haunting Sphinx. This book professes “‘to record events of 
historical fact, sustained by a powerful array of incontrovertible evi- 
Gence...... The author only assumes to compile data, formally pre- 
senting the history of this greatest of all mysteries, just as the matter is 
furnished to hand, written by Williams Bell, a member of the family 
some fifty-six years ago, together with corroborative testimony by men 
and women of irreproachable character and unquestioned veracity.’”! 
Ingram’s book is now rare and hard to get. Drawing on much the same 
sources and telling much the same story is Harriett Parks Miller’s The 
Bell Witch of Middle Tennessee (Clarksville, 1930). This pamphlet and 
letters from residents of Middle Tennessee attest the independent oral 
survival of the legend in that region. As late as 1gIo it was still told, 
“under the most appropriate surroundings — country parties, hayrides, 
and fireside gatherings.’’? 

1 Preface, pp. 5—7. 

* Letter to A. P. Hudson from Professor Donald Davidson, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, December 28, 1931, who writes: ‘“My first 
teaching job, in 1910, took me into the locality where the Bell witch first 
flourished. I taught at Cedar Hill, which is a few miles north of Springfield, 
Tennessee — about 30 miles north of Nashville, in the edge of the famous 
‘Black Tobacco Patch.’ Springfield is the seat of the Bell family, I believe. 
There are Bells living there yet. And of course Bell is a prominent name in 
Tennessee state his‘ .ry (John Bell was presidential nominee of the ‘Con- 
stitutional Union’ party in 1860). When I taught at Cedar Hill, I knew 
people who were kin to the Bells, and I also knew some who (as I recall) 
were old enough to have talked with ‘survivors’ — so to speak — of the Bell 
witch affair. I heard the story of the Bell witch many times, in those days, 
and always [as quoted]; but I remember only the general outline of the story, 
not the details. There was a story that General Jackson himself visited the 
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In northern Mississippi, where descendants of the original family con- 
cerned still live, the legend survives in somewhat fragmentary but in- 
dependent, orally traditional form. Of the considerable number of people! 
who told it, or parts of it, to us, a few said that they had seen ‘‘the book” 
(Ingram’s) a long time ago, and most of the others had heard of a book; 
but we were unable to find a copy in Mississippi.? 

Our following version of the legend has been recovered exclusively 
from oral tradition in Mississippi, and was put together before we ever 
saw a printed version. Most of our sources know the main outlines but 
remember especially some particular episodes or motives. A few tell the 
whole substantially as we reproduce it. But there is great diversity in 
the details and motives. We have taken the main outline on which all 
agree and have sketched in, as consistently as possible, the minutiae 
from numerous Mississippi sources. The dialect used, the few simple 
figures of speech, and the folk locutions are genuine and are true to the 
speech of our informants. 


Back in the days before the War there lived somewhere in old North 
Carolina a man by the name of John Bell. Bell was a planter and was 
well-fixed. He had a good-sized plantation and a dozen niggers of field- 
hand age, and mules and cows and hogs a-plenty. His family was made 
up of his wife, a daughter thirteen or fourteen years old they say was 
mighty pretty, and two or three young-uns that don’t figure much in 
this story. Until he hired him an overseer, Bell got along fine. 

The overseer was a Simon Legree sort of fellow, always at sixes and 
sevens with other folks, and especially with the niggers. He didn’t even 
mind jawing with his boss. They say Mr. Bell was half a mind to fire 
the scoundrel and hire another one. But he tended to his business. He 


Bell witch, and there was another story that the witch promised to return 
in a hundred years. If so, she is about due; and to judge from the befuddle- 
ment and confusion of things in Tennessee, I think she has arrived, and is 
putting the curse on us, good and proper.”’ 

! The following are the people to whom we are chiefly indebted for in- 
formation: Miss Lois Womble, Water Valley; Miss Ethel Lewellen, formerly 
of Panola County, now at Bauxite, Arkansas; Mr. F. B. Ladd, formerly of 
Oakland, Panola County, present address unknown; Mr. R. V. Johnson, 
Mr. J. B. Branum, Mr. E. H. Jarratt, Mrs. S. C. Herring, Mr. R. N. Price 
(deceased), Mrs. R. N. Price — all of Batesville; and Mrs. Buck Darby (née 
Bell), Charleston. A few others requested us not to use their names. Of the 
co-authors, Mr. McCarter is a native of Batesville and has heard the story 
all his life. Mr. Hudson was a former resident of Oxford, twenty-nine miles 
east of Batesville, and heard fragments of the story from several other people 
whose names he is unable to recall. He published a brief account of the legend 
in his Specimens of Mississippi Folk-Lore (Ann Arbor, 1928), pp. 157—160. 

* The copy which we used was kindly lent to us by Professor G. L. Kitt- 
redge, of Harvard University. 
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had a way with the women-folks. Some say he had an eye open for Mary, 
the daughter. And Mrs. Bell stood up for him. So he stayed on for a good 
while, and the longer he stayed the uppiter he got. Whenever he and 
Bell had a row — and their rows got bigger and bitterer — the overseer 
went out and blacksnaked three or four niggers, for they were the only 
critters in the shape of man that he could abuse without a come-back. 
He was the worst kind of a bully, and a man of high temper, in fact, 
a regular overseer of the kind you hear about in Yankee stories. 

Mr. Bell had a tall temper too, and the men did not spend a lot of 
time patting each other on the back and bragging about each other’s 
good points. A stand-up fight was bound to come off. 

It did. Some say it was about the way the overseer had beat up one 
of the niggers. Some say it was about something Mr. Bell heard and saw 
from behind a cotton-house one day when Mary rode through the field 
where the overseer was working a gang of niggers. Bell went away blowing 
smoke from his pistol barrel, and mumbling something about white trash. 
The overseer didn’t go away at all. 

Of course Bell was brought into court, but he plead self-defense, and 
the jury let him off. He went home, hired him another overseer, and 
allowed that everything was settled. But the truth was that everything 
was now plumb unsettled. 

That year and the next and the next the crops on the Bell place were 
an out-and-out failure: bumblebee cotton and scraggly tobacco and 
nubbin corn. His mules died of colic or some strange disease like it. His 
cows and hogs got sick of something the horse-doctors couldn’t cure. 
He had to sell his niggers one by one, all except an old woman. Finally 
he went broke. He got what he could for his land — lock, stock, and 
barrel — and moved with his family to Tennessee. They say that where 
he settled down the town of Bell, Tennessee, was named for him. Anyway, 
he bought him a house and a patch of land near the home of old Andy 
Jackson, who had knocked off from being President and was living in 
a big house called The Hermitage. 

Not long after the move to Tennessee, strange things began to happen 
in the Bell home. The children got into the habit of tumbling, or being 
tumbled, out of bed at least once a week, and of waking up every morning 
with every stitch of the bed-clothes snatched off and their hair all 
tangled and mussed up. Now for young-uns to tumble out of bed and 
to wake up in the morning with their heads uncombed is a mighty 
strange thing, and the Bells realized it. The children couldn’t explain 
this carrying-on, for they were always asleep till they hit the floor; and 
it was a peculiar fact that they were never tumbled out while awake. 

The old nigger woman told them it was the ha’nt of the overseer Mr. 
Bell had killed that was pestering the children. She was as superstitious 
as any other nigger, and she said she had always felt jubous about what 
the ha’nt of a man like the overseer would do. But she had spunk, and 
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one day she allowed she would find out whether she was right by spend- | 


ing the night under the young-uns’ bed. In the middle of the night Mr. 
and Mrs. Bell were fetched out of their bed by a squall like a pant’er’s, 
When they lit a lamp and ran into the room, they found the old nigger 
woman sprawled in the middle of the floor, dripping cold sweat like an 
ash-hopper, her face gray-blue as sugar-cane peeling, and her eyes like 
saucers in a dish-pan. She was stiff-jointed and tongue-tied. When they 
got her sitting up and her tongue loosened, she screeched: ‘‘Hit’s him! 
Hit’s him! Fo’ Gawd, hit’s him! Hit peenched me all over, stuck pins 
in me, snatched de keenks outen ma haiuh, an’ whup me, Lawd Gawd, 
how hit whup me, whup me limber an’ whup me stiff, whup me jes’ 
lack him. Ain’t gwine back dauh no mo’, ain’t gwine back dauh no mo’.”! 

The Bells were so scared they told some of the neighbors. Old Andy 
Jackson heard about it and decided to ride over. He didn’t take any 
stock in ha’nts, and as he rode through the gate he spoke his mind out 
loud about tarnation fools that believed nigger tales about them. He 
hadn’t got the words out of his mouth before something whaled him 
over the head and skipped his hat twenty or thirty yards back down the 
road. Old Andy didn’t say any more. He motioned his nigger boy to 
hand him his hat, and he went away from there. 

It seems like the Witch could get hungry like folks, and was satisfied 
with folks’ grub. But it had to be the best. One day the old nigger woman 
came tearing into the front room where Mrs. Bell was quilting and said 
the Witch was back in the kitchen drinking up all the sweet milk. 

Mrs. Bell was scared and said the old woman was lying. 

‘“‘Come see fo’ yo’se’f, missus. Come see fo’ yo’se’f. Ah was back dauh 
a-mixin’ up de biscuit, an’ Ah retched ovah to git a cup o’ miu’k, an’ fo’ 
Gawd, de cup was in de middle o’ de auh, an’ de miu’k was a-runnin’ 


rat outen hit — an’ hit wa’n’t gwine nowheah, missus — hit wa’n't 
gwine nowheah. Jes’ run outen de cup, an’ den Ah couldn’ see hit no | 
mo’.”’ 

“You're just seeing things,’’ said Mrs. Bell. 

‘Jes’ whut Ah ain’ doin’ — ain’ seein’ de miu’k. Go on back in de 


kitchen efen you don’ believe hit. Go on back dauh an’ look fo’ yo’se’f. ... 
No, ma’am, Ah hain’ gwine back in dat place. No, ma’am, dat ha’nt 
kin guzzle an’ bile up all de miu’k de cows evah give ’fo’ Ah raise mah 
finger to stop hit.”’ 

Mrs. Bell went back into the kitchen and looked. There was a cup 


1 Cf. Ingram, pp. 135—140. In Ingram’s story, which has no murdered 


overseer, the idea of thus detecting the Witch was Mrs. Bell’s. She put Anky, | 





a negro girl, under the bed to ward off the Witch. The sequel is as unsuccessful | 


as in the Mississippi version. The Witch is quoted as remarking thus upon 
the device: ‘‘Nobody but you, Luce, would have thought of such a smart 
trick as that, and if anybody else had done it I would have killed the damned 
nigger. Lord Jesus, I won’t get over that smell in a month!” 
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there that had had milk in it, and the milk was gone, sure as shootin’. 
She was now as scared as the old nigger woman, and sent right away for 
her husband to come out of the field. 

They couldn’t figure out how a ghost could drink milk, or what be- 
comes of the milk if he does. Does the milk dry up into the ghost of itself ? 
If not, where does it go when the ghost swallows it ? Ghosts can’t be seen. 
At least, this one couldn’t. They could see through where it was. If they 
could see through it, whycouldn’t they see the milk as plain when it was 
inside the ghost as when it was outside? The old nigger woman said the 
milk was running out of the cup, but it “‘wa’n’t gwine nowheah.”’ An 
old Holy Roller preacher from down in Tallahatchie bottom who rode 
over to talk about it argued that if the old woman’s tale was so milk must 
be of a higher class than folks. When it turns into the soul of itself, it 
leaves nothing behind; but folks leave behind a corpse that must be 
covered up with dirt right away. Folks argued about it on front galleries 
in the summer time and around the fire in winter — but they didn’t 
argue about it on the Bells’ front gallery or by the Bells’ fire. And the 
preachers preached about it at camp meetings. 

But the Witch didn’t let up on the Bells’ grub. No one ever saw it; 
but lots of times some member of the family would see something to eat 
dive out of the cupboard or pop out of the safe. The Witch’s favorite 
was cream, and he got to skimming it from every pan in the spring-house. 
The Bells were never able to get any butter from the churning. 

Mr. Bell might have stood for having his young-uns’ rest disturbed 
and his old nigger woman all tore up this way, but he couldn’t stand for 
letting the ghost eat him out of house and home. So he called the family 
together and allowed he would move again — this time to Mississippi, 
where land was rich and cheap. Mrs. Bell raised up. 

‘‘Pa,’’ said she, ‘‘it seems like to me we have been gettin’ along tolerable 
well here. I don’t see any use moving away. What would be to keep the 
Witch from following us down there ?”’ 

‘Nothing in the world,’’ spoke up a hide-bottomed chair! from a 
corner of the room. ‘‘I’ll follow you wherever you go,”’ the Chair went on. 
“And I'll tell you what: if you stay on here, I won’t bother you much; 
but if you go traipsing off to Mississippi — well, you’ll wish you hadn’t.”’ 

Mr. Bell was scared and bothered, but he studied a while and screwed 
up his courage enough to ask the Witch why he couldn’t live where he 
pleased. But there was no answer. He asked some more questions. But 
the Chair had lapsed into the habit of silence that chairs have. 

Mary, Mr. Bell’s daughter, was now old enough to argue with the old 


1 Speaking inanimate objects are of course common in folk-lore. N. N. 
Puckett, Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro (Chapel Hill, 1926), p. 115, quotes 
a Mississippi negro as saying: ‘‘Ha’nts kin tek enny fo’m, w’ite folks, even 
a brickbat, clock, chair, er ennything.’’ He also cites (pp. 153—154) a few 
general instances of belief in vampirism among negroes. 
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folks about things. She was pretty as a spotted puppy, they say, and 
had lots of spunk and took after her pa. She sided with him. Girls always 
like to be moving. So when the family got over its scare about the Chair 
they argued back and forth. But finally Mrs. Bell and what they re- 
membered about the Witch got the upper hand. Mr. Bell and Mary 
gave up the idea of moving to Mississippi — for a while anyway. 

And for a while the Witch eased up on them. It even did some good 
turns. One day Mr. Bell was talking of visiting a family across the creek 
where he had heard everybody was sick. ‘‘I have just come from there,” 
said a Voice from the eight-day clock, and went on to tell how wel! 
everybody was and what everybody was doing. Later Mr. Bell met up 
with a member of the family and learned that everything the Witch said 
was so. 

Maybe because she had taken sides with him in the argument about 
going to Mississippi, the Witch was partial to Mrs. Bell. The old nigger 
woman said the ha’nt sided with her because she had stood up for the 
overseer when Mr. Bell wanted to fire him in North Carolina. 

One Christmas time the family was invited to a taffy-pulling. Mrs. Bell 
was sick and couldn’t go. They talked about whether they ought to go 
off and leave their mammy feeling poorly. Mr. Bell was invited too, 
and they needed him to do the driving; so Mary and the children begged 
him to take them. Mrs. Bell told them to go ahead, she didn’t need them 
and could make out all right. So they all piled into the wagon and started. 

But before they got far one of the wagon wheels flew off and let the 
axle down into the road with a bump. It looked like a common accident, 
and the old man climbed down and put the wheel back on the axle and 
stuck the linchpin in. He looked at all the other linchpins and saw 
they were on all right. Before long another wheel flew off. They looked 
on the ground for the linchpin but couldn’t find it there. Mr. Bell 
whittled a new one, and when he went to put the wheel back on he found 
the old one in place. He fixed the wheel and drove off again, telling all 
of the children to watch all of the wheels. Soon they saw something like 
a streak of moonshine dart around the wagon, and all four wheels flew 
off, and the wagon dropped kersplash into a mud-hole. They put them 
back on, turned round, and drove back home, going quiet and easy, 
like sitting on eggs. 

When they got there, they found their mammy sitting up by the 
Christmas tree eating a plate of fresh strawberries, and feeling lots better. 

Other pranks were laid to the Witch. Often when the old man and the 
boys would go to the stable to catch the horses and mules for the day’s 
plowing or a trip to town, the critters would back their ears and rare 
and kick and stomp like hornets or yellow-jackets were after them. Some 
morning they would be puny as chickens with the pip, and caked with 
sweat and mud, and their manes and tails tangled in witch-locks. The 
neighbors said that off and on they met an unbridled and barebacked 
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horse, and the horse would stop, and something on his back that they 
couldn’t see would talk to them — but not long — they had business 
the other way. 

Maybe because Mary had sided with her pa against her mammy and 
the Witch, the Witch was harder on her after the argument than on 
anybody else. She would wake up in the middle of the night, screaming 
and crying that something cold and heavy had been sitting on her breast, 
sucking her breath and pressing the life out of her.! 

One time she was getting ready to go to a play-party. Some of the 
young sprouts were waiting for her in the front room. While she was 
combing her long, black hair, it suddenly was full of cuckleburs. She 
tugged and pulled and broke the comb to untangle it, and when she 
couldn’t, she leaned on the bureau and cried. 

“T put them in your hair,” said the Witch from the looking-glass. 
“You've got no business going to the party. Stay here with me. I can 
say sweet things to you.”’ 

She screamed, and the young fellows rushed in the room, and when 
she told them about the Voice they shot at the glass with their pistols. 
But the glass didn’t break. And the Witch caught every bullet and pitched 
it into their vest pockets and laughed. So they called it a draw and went 
out of there. And Mary stayed at home.? 

Mary was now mighty near grown. She had turned out to be a beautiful 
woman. She had lots of beaux. But whenever one of them screwed him- 
self up to the point of popping the question he always found that the 
words stuck in his throat and his face and ears burned. For young fellows 
these were strange signs. But it was always that way. And none of them 
seemed to be able to ask Mary the question. They laid it on the Witch, 
and finally quit hitching their horses to the Bell fence. 

All but one. His name was Gardner. He was a catch for any girl, 
smart as a briar, good-looking, easy-going and open-hearted, and the 
owner of rich bottom land, a passel of niggers, and a home as big as the 
courthouse, with columns as tall and white. He got all wrapped up in 
Mary, and they say Mary was leaning to him. 

The way of the Witch with him was different, more businesslike. 
Maybe it was because the Witch realized this was the man Mary was 
setting her heart on. One night when Gardner was walking up the row 
of cedars in the Bell yard to see Mary, something he couldn’t see reached 
out from a big cedar and touched him on the shoulder, and a voice said, 


1 Similar to Ingram’s accounts of the persecution of Betsy Bell (pp. 231, 
241, et passim). Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. VII (1894), pp. 114ff., 
for the story of a girl in one of the mountain districts of the South pressed 
to death by a witch who came at night in the form of a black cat and sat on 
her chest. 

* No parallel in Ingram or Mrs. Miller. Henceforth, unless parallels are 
cited it is to be assumed that they do not exist in those publications. 
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“Wait a minute.’’ Gardner was afraid to wait, but he was more afraid 
to run. So he waited. 

“You might as well understand, here and now, that you are not going 
to have Mary Bell.”’ 

“Why not ?’’ Gardner asked. 

“You might have guessed from all that’s happened round here. I’m 
in love with her myself. It’s going to be hard to get her consent, and it 
may be harder to get the old man’s. But she’s not going to marry you, 
I’ll see to that. If you open your mouth about it to-night, you'll be dead 
as a door-nail before morning.” 

Gardner studied a while and said,‘‘If you’d only come out like a man.” 

The cedar tree stepped out and snatched his hat off and stomped it. 

“Well, I reckon I’ll have to lay off for a while,’’ says Gardner. ‘‘But 
I do love her, and I’d go to the end of the world for....”’ 

“Well, you don’t have to go that far, and it wouldn’t do you any good 
if you did, and if you love her the only way you can keep her out of hell 
is to get out yourself. If you keep on hanging round here, I’ll make it 
hell for you. Now this is how far you go. Pack up your traps and get out 
of the country, hide and hair. Go any place you think the Bells won't 
hear tell of you — and go before breakfast. If you slip out quiet without 
raising any rookus I’ll never pester you again. What’s more, on the day 
you get married I'll give you a pair of new boots you'll be proud of all 
vour life.” 

Gardner couldn’t see why the Witch’s promise of a pair of wedding 
boots was in the same class as the threat of death before breakfast, but 
he didn’t split hairs, and he didn’t argue any more. He picked up his hat, 
sneaked back to his horse, and rode off. 

He never said or wrote a thing to the Bells about what had happened, 
part because he was scared, but more because he was ashamed of being 
scared. He left the neighborhood before sunup and moved to the western 
part of the state. He got somebody else to sell out for him. They say 
the town of Gardner, where he settled, was named after him when he 
got old and respected. 

After he had been there a while he fell in love with a girl and got 
engaged to her. And they say that when he was dressing for the wedding 
he couldn’t find his boots. He looked high and low, every place a pair 
of boots was liable to be and lots of places where they couldn’t possibly 
be, but no boots could he find. He was about to give up and go to his 
wedding in his sock feet, when a Voice told him to crawl out from under 
the bed and look in the bed. And there between the sheets he found a 
pair of shiny new boots. He put them on and went his way rejoicing and 
thinking of how well a ghost kept his word, and wondering if the boots 
would ever wear out and if thev were like the Seven-League boots he 
had read about in old McGuffey. 

But they looked like natural boots. He told some of his friends how 
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he had got them. They thought he was a liar. But they had to own up 
they were wrong. One day Gardner’s house-boy made a mistake and 
carried them instead of another pair to a cobbler. The cobbler said they 
were in perfect shape, that they were not made by mortal hands, and 
that the soles were sewed on in a way that no man or man-made machine 
could have stitched them. And there is a lady in this neighborhood who 
has seen the boots. 

While Gardner’s mind was getting mossed over about Mary, Mr. Bell 
decided again to move to Mississippi. It looked like his move from North 
Carolina was jumping from the frying pan into the fire, but he figured 
maybe the skillet wouldn’t be any hotter. Gardner’s break-up with Mary 
and Mary not marrying hung heavy on his mind. Mrs. Bell raised up 
again, telling him about rolling stones. And the Witch horned in. By 
this time the family got used to the Witch and would talk free with him, 
but respectful. Every time the question came up there was a row between 
Mr. Bell and Mary on one side and Mrs. Bell and the Witch on the other. 
The old nigger woman told Mr. Bell the ha’nt didn’t want him to move 
because he was afraid of witch hunters in Mississippi. She said there 
were powerful ones down there. 

And so one winter after the crops had petered out on him again, he 
sold his place dirt cheap. But the old nigger woman told him to wait 
till spring to start. She said Easter was early that year and there would 
be plenty of time to pitch a crop. Good Friday would be a good day to 
leave, she said, for the ha’nt would have to go back to his grave and stay 
three days under the ground and would be puny-like several days more. 
While he was in good working order he could be in two or three places 
at once and be in any of them in the bat of an eye,! but then he would 
have to lie low, and that would give them plenty of start. So Mr. Bell 
early on Good Friday stacked his furniture and duds in a couple of 
wagons, climbed into the front one with Mary, put the old nigger woman 
and his biggest boy into the hind one, and told Mrs. Bell, ‘“‘Git in with 
old Patsy if you’re a-comin’, and don’t forgit the young-uns.”’ 

And that was the way the Bell family came to Mississippi. Mr. Bell 
bought him a little place in Panola County, ten miles east of Batesville 
on the Oxford road. He was all ready to begin life over again without 
supernatural interference. 

But the Witch made a quick come-back, not before the family got 
there, but before they moved into their new home. 


1 Cf. Ingram, pp. 29, 115—116, 126, 130—132. The Witch ‘‘made frequent 
visits to North Carolina, never absent longer than a day or an hour, always 
reporting correctly the news or events of the day in that vicinity’ (John 
Bell’s old neighborhood). At one time attended two simultaneous church 
services at places thirteen miles apart and accurately reported both sermons, 
according to testimony of the ministers themselves. Mrs. Miller (p. 54) to 
the same effect. 
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When Mr. Bell first got to Batesville, or Panola as they called it then, 
he left the family there and went out to look at the land he aimed to buy, 
When he got a place that suited him, he went back to town for his family 
and stuff. There was some sort of hitch, and the wagons did not get 
started till late in the evening.! As the wagons moved slowly out of town, 
dark clouds began to roll up in the south and west, and before they had 
gone three miles the storm broke. Dark came on earlier than usual, for 
the clouds hid the sun. The rain beat down on the wagon covers. Every 
now and then the lightning flashes lit up the swaying trees on each side 
of the road, the draggle-tailed horses, and the road itself, — a long, 
muddy creek, — and then it was dark as a stack of black cats. The folks 
all stopped talking. There was nothing to listen to but the beating rain 
and the thunder and the suck of the horses’ feet and the wheels in the mud. 

All at once the hind wagon, with the family in it, slid to the side of the 
road and sunk into the mud up to the bed. Mr. Bell saw it in a lightning 
flash and came back. It couldn’t be moved; the horses had no foothold, 
and the wheels were in too deep. The fix they were in wasn’t dangerous, 
but it was mighty uncomfortable. 

And then the Witch took a hand. 

“If you'll go back to your wagon and stop your cussin’,”’ said the 
empty dark beside the wagon, ‘“‘I’ll get you out. Hump it back to your 
wagon now — light a shuck!”’ 

Mr. Bell waded back and crawled in. 

And then the horses and the wagon and the furniture and the family 
and the dog under the wagon and the calf tied behind and everything 
else but the mud on the wheels riz up about eight feet high and floated 
down the road till they were just behind the front wagon, and then they 
settled down easy and went on home without any trouble. 

The family got settled down in their two-story double-loghouse amongst 
the cedars on the Oxford road. 

A few nights later, the Witch spoke up from one of the andirons and 
told Mr. and Mrs. Bell he was in love with Mary. He said he wanted to 
marry her. Mr. Bell was shocked and surprised. He explained, respectful 
but emphatic like, that he could never dream of letting a daughter of 
his marry a ghost, not even so noble a ghost like the one he was talking 
with. 

“T got a claim on you, John Bell,’’ said the Witch. “‘I got a claimon 
you and on yours. I got a claim.’”’ And his voice was deep and hollow-like. 

This was a point Mr. Bell maybe didn’t want to hear any more about. 
So he said, ‘“Have you spoken to Mary?” 

“No, not spoken.”’ 
“‘Well, how do you know she would have you ?”’ 


' In Mississippi, as in the South generally, ‘‘evening’’ means afternoon — 

any time between ‘‘dinner’’ and ‘‘supper.’’ The incident of the mired wagon 
y 

is not in the Tennessee version. 
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“TI don’t. But I haven’t got any reason to believe she wouldn’t love me. 
She’s never seen me. She doesn’t know whether she would or not. Maybe 
she would consider it an honor to be married to a ghost. Not many girls 
are, you know. Why, it would make her famous.”’ 

“J don’t want any daughter of mine getting famous that way. And 
besides, what if you were to have children? What in the world do you 
reckon they’d be like? Like you or her? Maybe half good human meat 
and bone, and the other half sight unseen. Or maybe they’d be the 
vanishin’ kind and goin’ round here and raisin’ hell invisible. Do you 
think I want a passel of soap-suds young-uns floatin’ round here and 
poppin’ up into puffs of wind every time I p’inted to the stovewood pile 
or sprouts on a ditch bank? Not on your life. I reckon plain flesh and 
blood’s good enough for Mary.”’ 

“But, John Bell, I love Mary. And remember. Remember.” 

“So do I, and that’s why I’m not a-goin’ to let you marry her. Why, 
when she got old and hard-favored I reckon you'd quit her for some 
young hussy. You could do it easy enough. Mary’d have a hard time 
keepin’ up with a stack of wind and a voice, and I’d have a hard time 
trackin’ down and shootin’ a low-down, no-count dust devil. When Mary 
marries, she marries a man that’s solid and alive in body.” 

“T gather, John Bell, that you’re opposed to me courting your daughter. 
But she’s the one to say, and I’m going to talk to her about it. You'll be 
my father-in-law yet, or you’ll be a-mourning, a-mourning.”’ 

“But what kind of wedding would it be like?’’ Mrs. Bell put in. 
“Think of it. Mary standing in front of the preacher and the preacher 
saying, ‘Do you take this woman?’ to a vase of flowers. And the ring 
floating down to Mary from the hanging-lamp maybe, or rising up from 
under a bench. I won’t stand for it. I’ve stood for a lot of things, and 
you can’t say I haven’t been a friend to you. But I won’t stand for Mary 
being a laughing-stock and disgrace to the family.” 

“If we’re a-goin’ to add to this family,’’ Mr. Bell took up, “‘we’re 
a-goin’ to be able to see what we’re addin’. I don’t even know what 
shape you've got, if any.”’ 

“Oh, I can give you some idea what shape I have. I’ll let you shake 
hands with me. But you must promise not to squeeze. We’re very 
delicate, especially when we touch folks. Here, hold out your hand, and 
I'll put mine in it.” 

Mr. Bell held out his hand, felt something, and grabbed it. It was, 
he said later, the hand of a new-born baby — soft and crinkly and warm 
and just about the size of a new-born baby’s hand. 

“How big are you all over ?”’ he asked. 


‘ 


1 Cf. Ingram, pp. 141—142. One Calvin Johnson asked the Witch to shake 
hands. After much reluctance she consented. ‘‘Johnson testified that he felt 
it very sensibly, and that the touch was soft and delicate like the hand of 
a lady.” No raising of the roof in Ingram. 
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“T can’t tell you that.” 

‘Well, there’s one other thing I want to know. How do you get into 
this house any time you want to when every window and door is locked 
and barred? Do you ooze through the walls ?”’ 

“No. It’s a lot easier than that. If you’ll watch the corner of the ceiling 
up there, you'll see.”’ 

And all the rest of his life Mr. Bell swore to trustworthy witnesses 
that he saw the corner of the ceiling raised a good three feet and then 
let down again — all without the slightest racket. 

“Do you mean to tell me that anything with a hand like that can 
h’ist the top off of the house that a-way ?”’ 

“Sure,”’ came the answer. “‘But — about Mary. I’m going to talk to 
her right off.” 

“Don’t,” said Mr. Bell. ‘“‘Do you want to drive her crazy ?”’ 

But the meeting was over, for there was no answer. And the fire had 
died down, and the andiron looked glum. 


The story is kind of skimpy here. Nobody seems to know what the 
Witch said to Mary or what Mary said to the Witch. 


But the family noticed next day that shewas drooping and wasn't 
minding what was going on around her. For days she wandered about 
the house and up and down the yard under the gloomy old cedars, like 
somebody sleep-walking. And the color left her face, and deep in her 
wide-open black eyes was a far-away look, like she was trying to see 
something that ought to be but wasn’t there. Every day she got up 
later and went to bed earlier. 

Ard finally there came a day when she didn’t get up at all. In the 
evening a screech-owl hollered in a cedar right by the gallery. 

That night her fever was high, and by midnight she was raving. 
“We've put off seein’ a doctor too long,”’ said Mrs. Bell. 

“The roads like they are, it'll take me two hours goin’ and him and 
me two hours comin’,” said Mr. Bell. ‘‘It’ll be might’ nigh daylight 
before we get back. But I reckon you're right, and I’ll go as quick as I 
can saddle a horse.” 

“No use,” said a Voice. “‘All the doctors and medicines in the world 
won't cure her. But if you want one, I’ll get him, and get him a lot 
quicker than you can.”’ 

The doctor got there just as the old eight-day clock. struck one. 
“T heard somebody hollering at my window about midnight, telling me 
to come out here right away. When I got to the door, nobody was there; 
but I thought I’d better come anyway.” He was a young doctor just 
starting out. ‘‘Say, what kind of road overseer and gang do you fellows 
have out this way? Last time I came over this road, about Christmas, 
it was the worst I ever saw. Why, I picked up a Stetson hat in the middle 
of a mud-hole near the four-mile board, and by George there was a man 
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under it. ‘You’re in the middle of a bad fix, old man,’ I said. ‘Hell,’ he 
said, ‘that ain’t nothin’ to the fix this mule’s in under me.’ I had to lift 
up my feet half the way to keep them from dragging in the mud by the 
horse’s belly. But to-night my horse skimmed over it in an hour. Well, 
who’s sick out here ?”’ 

“It’s her mind and nerves,” he told them after he had questioned 
them and examined Mary. “‘I won’t conceal from you, she’s in pretty 
bad shape. And medicine won’t do her any good. You’ve just got to be 
gentle and careful with her. Humor her and be patient with her. I'll 
give her something to put her to sleep when she gets like this. Watch 
her close and don’t let her get lonesome. She’s young and strong and 
ought to come round in time.”’ 

But she never did. For a month she lay there on the bed, looking at 
nothing and yet straining to see something. Something too far off. At 
night her pa and ma took turns sitting up. They didn’t want the neigh- 
bors in. They called the doctor back a few times, but he shook his head 
and said he couldn’t do any more. So they would watch and wait, wanting 
to do something, but heipless. 

One night her ma was sitting there, holding Mary’s hand and stroking 
the dark hair back from her forehead. Suddenly Mary pushed her mother 
away and sat up and looked across the foot of the bed, as if somebody 
was standing there. 

“Mamma,” she whispered, ‘““Mamma.... I see him.... at last.... 
And I think.... I think.... I’m going.... to love him.” 

And she died with the only expression of happiness they had seen on 
her face in months. 

Some folks have tried to explain Mary’s strange death. A few say 
the Witch tortured her continually and kept her in such constant terror 
that her mind was affected. Others have heard that a school teacher 
ventriloquist that was jealous of Gardner played tricks on her and the 
family, and then when she wouldn’t have him tormented and frightened 
her to death. Some believe she was in love with the overseer from the 
first, and then when he was killed she was in love with the Witch and 
didn’t want to live because she knew she would never be happy with 
him until she too became a ghost. 

But she died, just the same. And they say that on the day of the funeral, 
when the coffin was carried from the house to a wagon a great black 
bird ! flew down from the sky and hung in the air just above the wagon. 


1 As to an early appearance of the Witch as a bird, see p. 58, n. 2. Ingram 
(p. 263) reports the burial of John Bell, whom the Witch had tortured to 
death, as follows: “After the grave was filled and the crowd of sorrowing 
friends started to leave, the witch commenced singing: ‘Row me up some 
brandy, O!’” According to some Mississippi tellers of the tale, the great belled 
bird was like a ‘‘Good God”’ (dialectal name for a large species of woodpecker 
with a cry sounding like these two words), or a buzzard. The latter bird may 
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And around its neck was a bell that tolled in the mournfullest tone ever 
heard by the ear of man. And when the funeral procession began to 
move, the great bird floated just in front of it all the way to the grave. 
yard and circled round and round the grave during the burial, the bel] 
tolling all the while. And when the mound was rounded up, the bird 
swung high up in the air and flew away to the west and finally became 
just a little speck above the treetops and disappeared. But long after 
it was gone the mourning notes of the bell floated back to those who 
stood and watched. 


Such is the Mississippi version of the Bell Witch legend. 

In a number of general features it agrees with the Tennessee printed 
version. In both versions, the Bells moved from North Carolina to 
Tennessee. According to Ingram, they lived in Edgcombe County, North 
Carolina, where John Bell, Sr., had married Lucy Williams, of the same 
county, in 1782. They moved to “‘the west end of Robertson county 
Tennessee, near Adams Station... in the year 1804.”"! On the date of 
removal, the Mississippi version is indefinite. In both versions, the Witch 
makes its first recognizable appearance in Tennessee.2 But even on this 
matter there are significant differences. The Mississippi version clearly 
and strongly motivates the removal. The cause is a consequence of the 
killing of the overseer. The Tennessee version has no overseer and has 
no antecedent action in North Carolina. The Mississippi version likewise 
explains the Witch’s malignancy much more adequately. On this im- 
portant point the Tennessee version makes the Witch give vague and 
inconsistent accounts of itself. According to one explanation, the Witch 
says, ‘‘I am a spirit who was once very happy, but have been disturbed 
and made unhappy.” In a second, the Witch describes itself as “‘a 


be explained as a transference to this story of rumors and stories, common 
in the lower South, about the capturing and belling of these birds and about 
their appearance in various localities. (Cf. Irvin S. Cobb’s short story ‘The 
Belled Buzzard.’’) 

1 Pp. 17, 36—37. 

* Cf. Ingram, pp. 24—26: In 1817, when Betsy (known to the Mississippi 
version as Mary) was twelve years old and was being courted by Joshua 
Gardner, John Bell saw a strange-looking dog in his field and shot at it; dog 
ran off. Several days later saw ‘‘a large fowl, which he supposed to be a wild 
turkey.”’ Bird got away. Soon afterwards, Betsy ‘‘saw something which she 
described as a pretty little girl dressed in green, swinging to a limb of a tall 
oak.”’ Negro servant reported “that a large black dog came in the road in 


front of him at a certain place. ... Very soon there came a strange knocking 
at the door and on the walls of the house.... Later on... disturbance... in 
the room occupied by the boys.... like rats gnawing on the bedposts, then 


like dogs fighting, and also a noise like trace chains dragging on the floor... 
screams would be heard from Betsy’s room.’’ Witch ‘‘claiming to hail from 
the Old North State.”’ 
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disturbed spirit hunting a lost tooth.”’ In a third, it is the ghost of an 
Indian whose grave had been thoughtlessly violated by the boys of the 
Bell family.! These explanations may have provided a hint for the much 
stronger motivation of the Witch’s persecution in the Mississippi version. 
The Tennessee version attempts to rationalize the Witch with an ex- 
planation, offered by a few people, that the Witch was really an old woman, 
named Kate Batts, who bore a grudge against John Bell because the latter 
had got the better of her in a trade.” Of this very few people in Mississippi 
knew anything. Both versions include the figure of Andrew Jackson. 
But only Mrs. Miller relates a visit made by General Jackson to the Bell 
home ‘‘to satisfy his mind.’’ Jackson and his party were disturbed all 
night by the activities of the Witch, but the General was not singled 
out.2 Both versions agree in the general circumstance that the Witch 
opposed the marriage of Betsy (or Mary) Bell to Gardner, but here 
again the Tennessee version offers a rationalization, namely, the ventril- 
oquistic tricks of a jealous schoolmaster, of which only a few Mississippi 
communicants had heard.‘ Finally, both agree in the fact that some 
members of the family mcved to Mississippi. According to Ingram, a year 
or two after the death of John Bell, Sr., December 20, 1820, Alex 
Bennett Porter and Esther Bell, who had married in 1817, and Jesse 
Bell and Martha Gunn, who had married a few months later than the 
Porters, moved to Panola County, Mississippi.> But, as we have seen, 
the main characters in the Mississippi story were not preceded by such 
a move; and when the removal was made, the whole family went to 
that state. 

After these features of general resemblance, with the important ex- 
ceptions noted, the main lines of the two versions diverge widely. The 
Mississippi version naturally makes Mississippi the scene of the climax 
and the dénouement. It centers narrative interest in the daughter rather 
than the father. The daughter, not the father, is driven to death.® Inthe 
Tennessee version, after the death of the father and the dissolution of 
the match between the daughter and her lover, the Witch leaves the 
daughter in peace.? According to Ingram, the daughter then married 
a schoolmaster, lived with him tranquilly for seventeen years, and, 
upon his death, ‘‘about 1875 she moved to Mississippi, where one of 

1 Ingram, pp. 115—116. 

* Ibid., and pp. 130—132. 

* Cf. Professor Davidson’s letter, above; Mrs. Miller, of. cit., p. 6. 

‘The central fact of the Witch’s interference with the match between 
Mary and Gardner appears in both Ingram’s (pp. 21off.) and Mrs. Miller’s 
(Chapter III) accounts; but neither ascribes the Witch’s motive to love of 
the girl, and neither has the boots. 

*P. 30. 

* For the lurid account of John Bell’s death, see Ingram, pp. 175 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 215. 
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her children and other relatives [presumably the Porters and Jesg 
Bell’s family] resided, and died in 1890 at the age of 86 years.’’! Finally, 
the Tennessee version lacks the story of Gardner’s wedding boots. 

In short, the Mississippi version, out of the materials of a loose and 
prolix legend, has begun to simplify and crystallize into a compact, rel. 
atively consistent, well-motivated tale. It is a story with a dominant 
theme and a unifying character. It shares many details with the Tennes. 
see version, but applies most of them to better narrative purpose. On the 
other hand, it has a number of important motives different from and 
apparently quite independent of the printed accounts. 

First, as to details of resemblance. All of these would be tedious to 
relate. It will be sufficient for our purpose to note a few and to show 
that they are drawn from the common fund of folklore. In the Mississippi 
version the crops of John Bell were blighted and his stock mysteriously 
killed before he left North Carolina. Professor Kittredge, in Witchcrajf 
in Old and New England, quotes, among instances of this sort, a statement 
by William Perkins, an English theologian contemporary with Queen 
Elizabeth: ‘“The wonders done by Inchanters are: .... 3. Blasting of 
corne: 4. Killing of Cattell.”’? In both versions the Witch takes delight 
in snatching the bed cover off sleeping children. This trick, says Professor 
Kittredge, is ‘‘a favorite pastime of goblins, and, like many other elfish 
businesses, this specialty of haunting houses has often been brought by 
the folk under the general head of witchcraft.’ Again, we recall the 
episode of the plate of strawberries out of season, in the Mississippi 
version. This matches a similar incident in Ingram’s account, in which 
during Mother Bell’s illness, the Witch sings her sweet songs and brings 
her hazelnuts and grapes.4 The important difference, however, is that 
both grapes and nuts are in season, and the gifts are not connected with 
the circumstance of family neglect of the mother. The magic fetching 
of fruits out of season is of course a commonplace, as, for example, 
Doctor Faustus’ giving the Duchess of Vanholt grapes, in Marlowe's 
History of Doctor Faustus.® 

Most of the differences in details which the Mississippi version shows 
are due to its fundamentally different conception of the meaning of the 
tale, a meaning barely suggested, if suggested at all, by anything in the 
Tennessee version. We have seen that in the Mississippi version interest 
is centered, and centered tragically, in the daughter, and that the 
daughter’s tragedy is motivated by the vengeance of the slain overseer, 
who returns in invisible but corporeal form, first to persecute, then to 
woo, the daughter. 


1 Ibid., p. 216. 

* Cambridge, 1928, p. 27. 

* Cf. Ingram, p. 127; Kittredge, op. cit., p. 214. 
* See chapter entitled ‘“Mother Bell’s Illness.” 
” Se. xii. 
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In brief, the main line of development of the Mississippi story seems 
to be in the direction of the vampire tale. This type is relatively rare in 
European folk-tales, and rarer still in American.' Most of the standard 
indexes of folk-tales, like Anti Aarne’s,2 Adolf Schulierus’,? and E. O. 
Sveinsson’s,* list such tales; but they occupy a small niche. The type, 
though known to Western European folklore, is chiefly found in Slavonic 
countries, where, according to some authorities, the doctrines of the 
dominant Greek Orthodox Church are chiefly responsible for its origin 
and credibility. In many European tales vampirism is associated with 
the werewolf story.® A few well-known literary treatments of the theme 
are those by Biirger (Lenore), by Balzac (Le Succube), by A. Dumas 
(Ruthven), and by Gautier (La morte amoureuse); less known are one 
by Goethe (a ballad, Die Braut von Korinth) and one by Byron. Students 
of the popular ballad are familiar with The Suffolk Miracle, which treats 
it in ‘‘a blurred, enfeebled, and disfigured shape.’’® As to the occurrence 
of the tale-type in popular form in America, Professor Tom Peete Cross 
cites one example from Pennsylvania.‘ Among the best literary treat- 
ments of the theme are Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s The Windigo and 
Brom Stoker’s Dracula. 

The popular conception of the vampire as a blood-sucking corpse not 
completely dead is not the differentia of the type. In many vampire 
stories the return of a living mischievous and murderous body once dead 
to torture and destroy the living is the distinctive feature. Such is the 
definition of authorities like Dudley Wright (Vampires and Vampirism),® 
and such is the conception presented by examples and discussions in 
Notes and Queries.® Says A. H. Krappe, in The Science of Folk-Lore, 
“The dead ‘envy’ the living and hence persecute them, not only their 
former enemies (which would be quite logical) but also their friends and 
relatives.’’! The same fact and the same motive appear in several of the 
vampire stories listed in the folk-tale indexes. Besides the vague motives 
mentioned by Ingram to explain the persecution of the Bell family by 
a supernatural being not at all like a vampire in his account, the only 

1 A. H. Krappe, The Science of Folk-Lore, New York, 1930, pp. 35 and 40. 

* Stith Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale — A Classification and a 
Bibliography, Anti Aarne’s Verzeichnis der Marchentypen (FF Communica- 
tions No. 3), Translated and Enlarged, Helsinski, 1928, Mt. 363 and Mt. 1536. 

* Verzeichnis dey rumdnischen Médrchen und Marchenvarianten, FF Com- 
munications No. 78, Mt. 365A. 

* Verzeichnis der islandischen Mdarchenvarianten, FF Comm. No. 83, Mt. 365. 

5 Cf. K. F. Smith, ““The Werwolf,’’ PMLA, vol. TX (1894), 30. 

® See Child, No. 272. 

7 “Witchcraft in North Carolina,’”’ Modern Philology, vol. XVI (July, 
1919), pp. 279—280. 

8 Second Edition, Enlarged, London, 1924. 

® Righth Series, vol. VII, p. 36. 

1° Pp, 278. 
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other motive is one suggested by the daughter but ruled out by the 
mother. Mrs. Miller, in her pamphlet on the Tennessee version, reports 
a conversation between daughter and mother. The daughter asks 
‘‘Have you ever heard of any evil deeds committed in our family? You 
know the Bible speaks of the sins of parents being visited on the chil. 
dren.... I have wondered if a remote ancestor in North Carolina had 
possibly done something that was causing this family ‘rouble in Ten. 
nessee.’’ The mother replies, ‘“No, dear daughter.’’”! 

In the Mississippi version, as we have seen, the motivation is quite 
clear: the Witch is definitely identified with the overseer killed by 
John Bell. 

Moreover, the Mississippi version is radically different from the Ten- 
nessee version in representing the Witch as lover of the daughter and 
as her tormentor to the death. This réle is common in well-recognized 
vampire stories, though it is not always fatal to the persecuted. The 
Lenore story is too well known to require detailing. As in it, the girl in 
The Suffolk Miracle dies: ‘‘She was thereat so terrified And grieved 
she quickly after dyed.’’ Dudley Wright notes a story in which a re 
jected lover commits suicide and returns as a vampire to torture the 
girl who had rejected him.? C. L’Estrange Ewen, in Witch Hunting and 
Witch Trials, cites a seventeenth-century Scottish deposition setting 
forth the story of a husband returning after death as a vampire to torture 
his widow.® Bolte and Polivka (Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Haus- 
mdrchen der Briider Grimm) summarize a story of a girl who after her 
death leaves her grave at night and as a vampire strangles a watching 
soldier.4 

The Mississippi version goes these one better in suggesting not only 
a reconciliation between the girl and her vampire-like lover, but also 
the dawn of love for him in the darkness of death. 

Not only in these general features differing from the Tennessee tale, 
but also in a number of striking details, does the Mississippi tale approach 
the vampire type. Some of these details it shares with the Tennessee 
version, but it applies them in a way characteristic of the vampire tale 
For instance, it has been noted that the Witch is corporeal. On the nature 
of the vampire, Krappe remarks: ‘‘It differs fundamentally from ghosts 
in that its appearance is purely physical. Thus it will not flit through 
gates and doors, but at its approach the latter will fly open to let it 
pass.’”"® Notes and Queries correspondents testify to the same effect.* 
On this point, too, the Mississippi version goes the type one better in 


1 Op. ctt., p. 25. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 50—51. 

’ Witch Hunting and Witch Trials: The Indictments for Witchcraft fron 
the Records of 1373 Assizes Held for the Home Cirvewt A.D. 1559—1736, 
London, 1929, p. 300. 


* Vol. III, p. 534. ° Op. cit., pp. 224—225. * Loc. cit. 
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making the Witch not only corporeal but invisible. Again, the tastes of 
the Bell Witch are typical of those of vampires. We recall the milk- 
stealing incidents in the Mississippi story (they appear also in the Ten- 
nessee). Professor Kittredge comments upon the antiquity of milk- 
stealing as a motive of stories of witchcraft, and adds, ‘“The German 
vampire who so impressed the imagination of Henry More [the Cam- 
bridge Platonist] varied his more ghoulish pranks by draining the cows 
dry.”! Ewen’s Scottish indictments for witchcraft make the same con- 
nection.” 


We summarize the main facts about the legend and the conclusions 
we reach from our study of it. 

There is little doubt that some Mississippi communicants of the legend 
knew of Ingram’s book in a vague and general way. They could not have 
known about Mrs. Miller’s, for we gathered our material before hers was 
published. The influence of any knowledge of Ingram’s book is slight 
and indeterminate, if it was ever operative at all. The Bell family con- 
cerned lived in Mississippi; its descendants still live in the state. Some 
members of the family, sc far from feeling any embarrassment over the 
story, are complacent about it if not proud of it. Local interest in it was 
at one time very strong. These facts point rather to independent oral 
tradition than to any known printed sources for the main outlines. 

The independent development of the main outlines of the legend in 
Mississippi is along the lines of oral tradition. The variations, though 
suggested, perhaps, in some particulars, by the Tennessee version, take 
place in a direction not to be accounted for by the main outlines or the 
chief intention of the Tennessee story. The Mississippi legend, if it does 
not actually reach, makes a near approach to, the vampire type of folk- 
tale. 

This direction toward the vampire type is probably unconscious and 
unliterary. It is doubtful that any of the Mississippi communicants ever 
heard of a vampire story as such. The uncertain tone of the Mississippi 
legend, hovering between the comic and the tragic, may be due to 
vernacular sophistication of the episodes by people who were so far 
away from them in time and in sympathy that they could not take 
them seriously. Most of our communicants told what they knew with 
tolerant amusement. The thing that happened to the legend in Mississippi 
is comparable to what happened to the story of Robin Hood in the latter 
phases of popular ballad history in England, and to the chivalric romance 
among the common people of Italy and Spain. 

What the Bell Witch legend might have become in Mississippi had its 
trail not been crossed by the Model T Ford, the Rural Free Delivery 
mail route, and the consolidated school truck we cannot say. But it was 
in a fair way of becoming a full-blown vampire folk-tale. 


‘Op. cit., pp. 166—167. * Op. cit., pp. 286—290. 
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THE TRADITIONAL BALLAD IN AMERICA, 1933. 


BY REED SMITH. 


About twenty years ago the writer undertook a ballad survey with 
a view to compiling a list of all the traditional ballads that had bee; 
recorded in America.! Again in 1928 a similar survey was made in orde 
to bring the figures up to date.? Details of the method of procedure ani 
the sources of information are given in the articles referred to. 

At that time, 1928, the American ballad totals stood at the followin: 
figures:? New England, 24; The South, 68; The United States, 8 
Canada, 15; America, go. 


Since that time eight ballad collections with tunes,’ and two book: 


1 See ‘The Traditional Ballad in the South,”’ /AFL, vol. 27, and “Th 
Traditional Ballad in the South During 1914,’ Jbid., vol. 28. 

* See Reed Smith, South Carolina Ballads, Harvard University Press, 1925 
pp. 169—174 

* Omitting five ballads from the 1928 totals: namely, three ballads tha 
despite all care had crept into the count by error, Child 47, 185, and 273 
omitting also the Virginia Dives and Lazarus, Child 56, as not being th 
traditional ballad; and removing from the recognized list The Little Cabir 
Boy, the New England version of 285, The George Aloe and the Sweepstakes 

*W. Roy Mackenzie, Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia, Harvart 
University Press, 1928, 421 pages. Forty-two tunes, ten being traditiona 
ballad airs 

Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., Tvaditional Ballads of Virginia, Harvard Uni 
versity Press, 1929, 634 pages. One hundred forty-eight traditional ballad airs 

Phillips Barry, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, and Mary Winslow Smyth 
British Ballads from Maine, Yale University Press, 1929, 535 pages. Ninety 
two traditional ballad airs. 

Jean Thomas, Devil’s Ditties, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago, 1931, 1% 
pages. Fifty-one tunes with very simple piano accompaniment, seven being 
traditional ballad airs. 

Helen Hartness Flanders and George Brown, Vermont Folk-Songs an 
Ballads, Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vermont, 1930 and 1931, 25! 
pages. Sixty-two tunes, fifteen being traditional ballad airs. 

Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachian 
edited by Maud Karpeles, Oxford University Press, 1932, 2 vols. Two hundre¢ 
seventy-three songs and ballads with 968 tunes, 368 being traditional balla 
airs 

Helen Creighton, Songs and Ballads from Nova Scotia, J.M. Dent an¢ 
Sons, Ltd., Toronto, 1932 

Elizabeth B. Greenleaf and Grace Y. Mansfield, Ballads and Sea Songs 
Newfoundland, Harvard University Press, 1933, 395 pages. One hundred 
eighty-five texts (nineteen traditional ballads) with 99 tunes (ten being 
traditional ballad airs) 
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of ballad criticism! have appeared. These afford an interesting body 
of new material and throw fresh light on ballads and ballad theory. All 
of these recent collections are valuable, but three are of outstanding 
importance, — Traditional Ballads of Virginia, British Ballads from 
Maine, and English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians. 

(1) The Virginia volume contains 634 pages and is the largest American 
collection of traditional ballads yet to appear. It contains fifty-one tra- 
ditional ballads in 650 versions, variants, and fragments, together with 
148 ballad melodies.? These are remarkable totals, especially when it is 
recalled that both texts and tunes were gathered wholly from reliable 
oral tradition in the twentieth century, chiefly within the last fifteen 
or twenty years. Of the high musical quality of the Virginia airs, the 
late Cecil J. Sharp said: ‘‘I have found the tunes in Virginia extra- 
ordinarily beautiful; I think of greater musical value than those I have 
taken down elsewhere in America.”’ 

(2) The same year that the Virginia collection came out there also 
appeared British Ballads from Maine, which revealed a wholly unexpected 
wealth of ballad material from Maine and the bordering Canadian 
province of New Brunswick. This volume of 535 pages contains a total 
of 224 texts, secondary texts, fragments, and traces, together with 92 
tunes of unusually high musical appeal. The sources of the 168 variants 
of the first 56 ballads are as follows: Maine, 103; New Brunswick, 
Canada, 35; Massachusetts, 8; old printed song-books, 8; printed broad- 
sides, 5; scattering, 9. Of the 168 texts 27 are fragmentary. 

In addition to this group of 56 ballads in 168 variants, another division 
contains twenty-six of what the editors call ‘‘Secondary Ballads.”’ A third 
division is entitled ‘“Traces and Jury-Texts.”’ It contains fragments, 
traces, and recognitions or identifications of thirty additional traditional 
ballads, among which are nine hitherto unrecorded American ballads. 

All such fragments and traces are of course valuable and should be 
recorded. Opinion will differ as to what extent they should be counted in 
making up the American ballad list.* In the opinion of the writer only 


1 Sigurd Bernhard Hustvedt, Ballad Books and Ballad Men, Harvard 
University Press, 1930, 376 pages. 

Gordon Hall Gerould, The Ballad of Tradition, Clarendon Press, 1932, 
3II pages. 

* Three of the Virginia ballads have been challenged: Number 56, Dives 
and Lazarus, as not being the genuine old ballad but a recent homiletic 
composition; Number 267, The Heir of Linne, as being derived not from 
oral tradition but directly from Percy’s Reliques; and Number 295, which 
along with other American examples of the Fair Sally song, is not the old 
ballad of The Brown Girl though akin to it. 

* Professor Gerould, for instance, in The Ballad of Tradition, page 260, 
recognizes thirteen of the Maine group, — the nine listed on page 71 and 
these four additional ones: The Babylon fragment, The Soldier’s Wooing (Er- 
linton), The Loathly Bride (The Marriage of Gawain), and The Baffled Knight 
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the nine ballads listed below on page 71 should be counted, and the other 
secondary ballads and traces and fragments be gratefully accepted as 
valuable ballad information.! 

The Maine and New Brunswick melodies are likewise exceedingly 
attractive. 

Thus, for several reasons, this Maine collection is of special value: 
it reveals an unsuspected wealth of ballad material where little had been 
previously discovered,! and the editorial stress on music sets a norm for 
future collections. Moreover, the Maine ballads show that the Appalachian 
and the Northeastern ballad traditions are basically the same, the oldest 
texts in many instances being closely similar. 

(3) In 1932 there appeared the full and final results of the American 
ballad findings of the late Cecil J. Sharp and Maud Karpeles. These two 
English collectors spent a total of forty-eight weeks during 1916, 1917, 
and 1918 recording songs and ballads in the mountain districts of North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia. ‘‘In this way,”’ says 
Miss Karpeles,? ‘‘we noted songs from 281 singers, obtaining a total of 
1,612 tunes, representing about 500 different songs.”’ 

In 1917 Mr. Sharp together with Mrs. Olive Dame Campbell published 
a part of this remarkable collection with the title English Folk Songs 
from the Southern Appalachians, now out of print. In addition to a great 
deal of other material it contained thirty-seven different traditional 
ballads in 152 tunes. In 1932 Miss Maud Karpeles edited in two volumes 
most of the other Sharp material (including the 1917 Campbell-Sharp 

1In the Foreword to British Ballads from Maine the editors give an 
interesting account of their methods and point of view. One paragraph bears 
directly on this point and must be taken into account before a reasoned 
decision can be reached: ‘“‘There may be some question of the propriety of 
our smuggling in New Brunswick songs under the general name of Ballads 
from Maine, unless we offer a word of explanation. We went to the border, 
expecting to collect upon the Maine side; but we found that under the expert 
guidance of Mr. Ernest Sprague of Milltown, New Brunswick, we could ac- 
complish so much more in the short time at our disposal, that, although we 
ate and slept in Calais, Maine, all our collecting was done on the Canadian 
side of the International Line. However, had evasions been desirable, every 
singer could easily have been brought over to the Maine side and the song 
taken down upon Maine soil. Probably only the ‘unco guid’ will be shocked 
at our not refusing ‘Hind Horn’ and ‘Johnny Scot’ and ‘Robin Hood and 
the Prince of Aragon’ because they were found two or three miles by crow- 
flight on the wrong side of a purely imaginary line! Without question they 
must have been sung on Maine soil also. The only songs to which any real 
objection could be made are those of Mrs. James McGill, which are of recent 
importation. Yet Maine people will learn Mrs. McGill’s songs, and unless 
their known source is recorded, the time will come when collectors and editors 
will desire to know how and when they reached Maine.”’ 

* Sharp-Karpeles, Preface, XII. 
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pook). In addition to twenty-seven other narrative songs, volume one 
contains forty-five different traditional ballads in 368 tunes. 

In the Sharp-Karpeles collection there are North Carolina variants for 
thirty-seven of the forty-five traditional ballads. There are likewise allied 
or connected forms of two others, The Lowlands of Holland (to be 
compared with Child 92, Bonny Bee Hom) and Fair Sally (to be compared 
with Child 295, The Brown Girl). 

Other North Carolina ballad material, constituting probably the most 
important unpublished collection in this country, is in the hands of 
Professor Frank C. Brown of Duke University. Since this collection is 
unavailable to other collectors, a list of it, kindly furnished by Professor 
Brown, will be of interest. It consists of forty-four items: Child 


3 13 54 75 85 155 272 295 
4 18 56 76 93 200 274 299 
7 26 62 77 95 209 277 

10 31 68 79 9g9 221 278 

Ir 49 73 81 105 243 283 

12 53 74 84 118 248 286 


The Sharp-Karpeles material parallels this collection closely, but con- 
tains three ballads not in the Brown collection: 


Child 2 The Elfin Knight 
20 The Cruel Mother 
293 John of Hazelgreen 


These additions bring the North Carolina total to forty-seven, assuming 
that three rare items in the unpublished material are primary not 
secondary ballads, namely, 


31 The Marriage of Sir Gawain 
56 Dives and Lazarus 
295 The Brown Girl 


Without these, the North Carolina total comes to forty-four. 

BALLAD PREVALENCE. To sum up, in the three collections, the Virginia, 
the Maine, and the Sharp-Karpeles, with duplicates counted, there are 
190 traditional ballads in 1,242 variants and 608 tunes. These are im- 
pressive totals. 

The findings in these collections confirm the facts: (1) that the six 
most prevalent ballads in New England are these: 


Child 2 The Elfin Knight 
4 Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight 
12 Lord Randal 
81 Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard 
84 Bonny Barbara Allen 
200 The Gypsy Laddie 
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(2) that the eight most prevalent ballads in the South are these: 


Child 4 Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight 
12 Lord Randal 
73 Lord Thomas and Fair Elinor 
75 Lord Lovel 
84 Bonny Barbara Allen 
95 The Hangman’s Tree 
155 Sir Hugh, or, The Jew’s Daughter 
243 The House Carpenter (The Daemon Lover) 


Of all ballads “‘Bonny Barbara Allen’’ leads throughout America in the 
number of variants and tunes. The three collections just referred to, for 
example, together with that from South Carolina, show 81 variants and 
34 tunes of this single ballad, duplicates being counted. 

Facts like these should be taken into account in evaluating the ballad 
tradition, for next in importance to knowing that any given ballad has 
been found at all in America is knowing how widely and commonly it 
exists. 

The next step in the study of the ballad is first to compare the Amer- 
ican tradition with the contemporary British tradition and second to 
analyze the American tradition into its different streams and to outline 
regional differences. In this regard, one significant difference between 
Northeastern and Appalachian balladry is that the Northeastern tradition 
while preserving a large number of separate ballads shows very few 
variants or versions, the ballads being confined to a relatively small 
number of individual singers or families. On the other hand, the Appa- 
lachian tradition shows an unusually large number of variants and 
ballad-singing families and communities. This feature struck the late 
Cecil Sharp very forcefully and led him to say of his experiences in the 
Southern mountains: ‘‘I discovered that I could get what I wanted from 
pretty nearly every one I met, young or old. In fact, I found myself for 
the first time in my life in a community in which singing was as common 
and almost as universal a practice as speaking.’’! 

Attention should be called to the interesting contributions to the 
ballad field that are being made in Canada. In addition to the twenty- 
eight New Brunswick ballads collected by the editors of the Maine book 
and published therein, Roy Mackenzie’s quest in Nova Scotia yielded 
sixteen traditional ballads and ten tunes, and the Newfoundland col- 
lection, published in the spring of 1933, contains nineteen traditional 


1 Campbell and Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 
Intro., pp. III and IV. Same article reprinted in Sharp-Karpeles, Intro., 
pp. XXI and XXV. 

For authentic Kentucky mountain background see Jean Thomas’s two 
books, Devil’s Ditties, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago, 1931, and The Traipsin’ 
Woman, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1933. 
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pallads and ten tunes. Combining these lists, we get a total of 49 different 
ballads! recorded on Canadian soil. Further search in other sections of 
the Dominion would almost certainly result in a great deal of additional 
material — all the more valuable because it comes through a different 
channel of immigration from that of the United States and thus affords 
significant basis of comparison as to both texts and tunes. 

Unexpectedly rich ballad gains have also been made in New England 
during the last five years. In addition to the material recorded in Maine 
and the adjacent part of New Brunswick already referred to, Vermont 
has come rapidly to the front. In 1930 Vermont Folk-Songs and Ballads 
was published, with fifteen of the sixty-two tunes being traditional ballad 
airs. Since that time, under the leadership of Mrs. Helen Hartness Flanders, 
the search for ballads has been vigorously continued with gratifying 
results. The Vermont total now stands at forty-four traditional ballads 
with a half-dozen other ballad analogues or so-called secondary ballads. 
Among the forty-four Vermont ballads are five new to the American 
tradition, Child 14, 51, 112, 132, and 164. 

In 1928 the ballad total for the whole of New England stood at twenty- 
four. The present figures, showing impressive gains, are as follows:? 


Child Ballads Secondary Ballads 
Maine-Vermont 59 10 
New England 62 II 


If by Maine is meant what the editors of British Ballads from Maine 
term the Maine district, which includes Maine and the adjacent part 
of the Canadian province of New Brunswick, and if the ballads gathered 
in New Brunswick are counted, the following eleven would have to be 
added to the Maine and the New England list: Numbers 17, 129, 183, 
213, 217, 225, 226, 236, 240, 293, 299. If these are added, the Maine- 
Vermont total would be 70, and the New England total, 73. 

Music. It is regrettable, but perhaps unavoidable, that in the past 
so much of the best ballad scholarship in this country has been centered 





1 Numbers 


2 53 88 183 233 287 
4 68 99 199 230 289 
7 73 100 200 240 293 
10 74 105 209 274 299 
12 a7 106 210 275 
14 78 110 213 278 
17 81 129 217 279A 
20 83 139 225 2381 
46 34 173 226 286 


* This information was kindly furnished by Mr. Phillips Barry, the New 
England ballad authority, from a ballad census which he is preparing for the 
Bulletin of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast. 
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around ballad texts to the exclusion of ballad music. It is, however, 
significant to note that increasing attention is being paid to folk-music 
and that thus a better-balanced approach is being made to ballad 
problems. 

American balladry owes a special debt of gratitude to such men as 
Phillips Barry of Massachusetts, the late C. Alphonso Smith of Virginia, 
and the late Cecil J. Sharp of England, who have done so much both 
by precept and practice to make clear the organic importance of music 
in the ballad. Many other men and women are exerting their efforts in 
the same direction with the result that there is now available in this 
country an excellent and growing body of folk-song and ballad music, 
both traditional and native. It is an interesting fact that nearly all the 
collections printed during the last fifteen or twenty years contain both 
words and tunes,! and that the latest book of ballad criticism, Gordon 
Hall Gerould’s admirable Ballad of Tradition gives full weight to ballad 
music. It would seem probable that ballad criticism is nearing the end 
of the trail so far as texts alone are concerned, and that whatever impor- 
tant advances are to be made in ballad theory in the future will result 
from taking increasingly into account the creative and preservative 
influence of music upon the ballad tradition. 

So far as the ballad poems are concerned, American survivals fall far 
below the literary level of the earlier English and Scottish versions. 
In a few cases, however, as is also true in Great Britain, our oral tradition 

! For example, the following collections in addition to the eight listed in 
note 4, page 64: 

Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917. (One hundred twenty- 
two songs and ballads, with 323 tunes, 152 being traditional ballad airs. Out 
of print.) 

John Harrington Cox, Folk-Songs of the South, Harvard University Press, 
1925. (Twenty-nine tunes, ten being traditional ballad airs.) 

Alexander Keith, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Avws 
Collected in Aberdeenshire by the late Gavin Greig, The Buchan Club, Aber- 
deen, 1925.(Two hundred fifty traditional ballad airs.) 

Josephine McGill, Folk Songs of the Kentucky Mountains, Boosey and Co., 
1917. (Twenty-one tunes with piano accompaniment, thirteen being tradition- 
al ballad airs.) 

Carl Sandburg, The American Songbag, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York, 1927. (Two hundred seventy-three tunes of all kinds, with piano ac- 
companiments, nine being traditional ballad airs.) 

Reed Smith, South Carolina Ballads, Harvard University Press, 1928 
(Thirteen traditional ballad airs.) 

Loraine Wyman and Howard Brockway, Lonesome Tunes, H. W. Gray 
Co., 1916. (Twenty-five tunes, with piano accompaniment, six being tradition- 
al ballad airs.) 
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has molded not one but several good variants.! American ballad music, 
however, on the whole is fresh, beautiful, and captivating. The melodies 
have either maintained — or attained — a much higher average of 
excellence than our texts. 

In another connection the writer has had occasion recently to go 
carefully through all the available ballad tunes yet recorded in America, 
and ventures the opinion that the most pleasing are those from Virginia, 
Maine, Kentucky, and South Carolina. 


AMERICAN BALLAD CHECK LIST, 1933 


As already noted, in 1928 the total number of traditional ballads 
recorded in America seemed to be go. During the last five years 19 
ballads? hitherto unlisted have come to light — 11 in the United States 


1 For a discussion of this interesting feature of oral tradition see Gordon 
Hall Gerould’s excellent article, ‘“The Making of Ballads,’’ Modern Philology, 
vol. XXI,1923. 

* The source-references for these nineteen new ballads are as follows: 

The Sharp-Karpeles volume already referred to prints the tune of Child 51, 
Lizzie Wan, from Kentucky. Vermont also reports a good version of this 
ballad. 

Mellinger E. Henry, JAFL 45: 17—21, gives from Tennessee two variants 
and a tune of Child 164, King Henry Fifth’s Conquest of France. Almost 
simultaneously this same ballad was found in Vermont, a text and tune 
being printed in Bulletin 4 of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast, 1932. 

In Vermont Folk-Songs and Ballads, pp. 217, 218, are given a text and 
tune of Child 132, The Bold Peddlar and Robin Hood. 

Likewise from Vermont, in addition to Numbers 51, 132, and 164, were 
found versions of Child 14, Babylon, and Child 112, The Baffled Knight, — 
a fine showing for the Green Mountain State. 

The recent valuable discoveries of traditional ballads in Vermont have 
been published by Mrs. Flanders in a series of articles appearing in the Sunday 
edition of the Springfield (Massachusetts) Union and Republican. 

In the recent Newfoundland collection already listed are two ballads new 
on this side of the Atlantic: Child 14, Babylon (found in Vermont also) and 
Child 78, The Unquiet Grave. The Newfoundland tune to Babylon is most 
attractive. There are two tunes recorded for the Unquiet Grave. 

In Helen Creighton’s Songs and Ballads from Nova Scotia are found a 
fragmentary text and tune of Child 139, Robin Hood’s Progress to 
Nottingham. 

Phillips Barry reports on his list three ballads hitherto inaccessible: 

Child 66 Lord Ingram and Chiel Wyet Kentucky 
187 Jock o the Side Pennsylvania 
279A The Gaberlunzie Man Massachusetts 
Nine other new ballads are contained in the Maine collection: 
Child 17 Hind Horn (New Brunswick) 
129 Robin Hood and the Prince of Aragon (New Brunswick) 
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and Io in Canada, (two being duplicates, Child 14 and 279A), bringing 


the present American total to rog. 


The eleven ballads new in the United States are these: 
| Child 


Child 


14 Babylon, or, The Bonnie Banks | 
o’ Fordie (Vermont; also | 


New Brunswick and New- 
foundland) 
51 Lizzie Wan 
Vermont) 
66 Lord Ingram and Chiel Wyet 
(Kentucky) 

112 The Baffled Knight (Vermont) 
132 The Bold Peddlar and Robin 
Hood (Vermont) 

140 Robin Hood Rescuing Three 
Squires (Maine) 


(Kentucky and 


164 King Henry Fifth’s Conquest 
of France (Tennessee and 
Vermont) 

167 Sir Andrew Barton 
Virginia and Maine) 

187 Jockothe Side (Pennsylvania) 

208 Lord Derwentwater (Florida) 

279A The Gaberlunzie Man (Massa- 
chusetts; also New Bruns- 
wick) 


(West 


The ten Canadian ballads new in America are these: 

| Child 

14 Babylon, or, The Bonnie Banks | 
o’ Fordie (New Brunswick | 


Child 


and Newfoundland; also 
Vermont) 
17 Hind Horn (New Brunswick 


and Newfoundland) 


78 The Unquiet Grave 
foundland) 

129 Robin Hood and the Prince of 
Aragon (New Brunswick) 

139 Robin Hood’s Progress to 
Nottingham (Nova Scotia) 


(New- 


140 Robin Hood Rescuing Three Squires (Maine) 


167 
183 
New Brunswick) 


Brunswick) 


Sir Andrew Barton (Maine) 
Bonny Willie Macintosh (incomplete: Mrs. James McGill, 


The Broom of Cowden-Knowes (Mrs. James McGill, New 


225 Rob Roy (incomplete: Mrs. James McGill, New Brunswick) 
236 The Laird o Drum (incomplete: Mrs. James McGill, New 


Brunswick) 


279A The Gaberlunzie Man (Mrs. James McGill, New Bruns- 
wick ; also a Massachusetts version listed but not quoted) 


Also in the Maine book in addition to these new ballads there is a good, 
full New Brunswick text of Sir James the Ross, a literary analogue to Sir 
James the Rose, and a one-stanza fragment of Child 14, Babylon, from 
Maine. The Maine record, however, of Child 100, Willie o Winsbury, con- 
sists of only a few fragments and traces. 

A fairly good text with tune of Child 208, Lord Derwentwater, was 


recently found in Florida, see below, p. 95. 
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Child 

236 The Laird o Drum (New 
Brunswick) 

217 The Broom of Cowden Knowes | 279A The Gaberlunzie Man (New 
(New Brunswick) Brunswick; also Massa- 

225 Rob Roy (New Brunswick) | chusetts) 


Child 
183 Willie Macintosh (New Bruns- 
wick) 


* * * * * 


Thus, present available American ballad survivals stand at the follow- 
ing figures: 


Total for the South 73 
Total for New England 

(including New Brunswick) 73 
Total for New England 

(excluding New Brunswick) 62 
Total for the United States 98 
Total for Canada 49 
Total for America 109 


Besides these totals,! which are recorded in the following table, there 
have been discovered ballad analogues, fragments, and traces of some ten 
or twelve additional ballads, pointing toa probable total of 120 traditional 
ballads known of on this side of the Atlantic. The list is as follows?: 


Number in Child | Number in Child 
1 Riddles Wisely Expounded | *14 Babylon, or, The Bonnie 
2 The Elfin Knight Banks o Fordie 
3 The False Knight Upon the | | 17 Hind Horn (New Brunswick 
Road and Newfoundland) 
4 Lady Isabel and the Elf- | 18 Sir Lionel 
Knight 20 The Cruel Mother 
7 Earl Brand 26 The Three Ravens (The Twa 
10 The Two Sisters | Corbies) 
11 The Cruel Brother *27 The Whummil Bore 
12 Lord Randal *39 Tam Lin 
13 Edward *40 The Queen of Elfan’s Nourice 


1 It is not improbable that these figures will be altered by the publication 
of the unpublished North Carolina collection referred to on page 67. If Num- 
bers 31, The Marriage of Sir Gawain; 56, Dives and Lazarus, and 295, The 
Brown Girl, prove to be genuine descendants of the traditional ballads, the 
totals would then be: 

WE TONER, ok oa scccnns 76 
The United States .... 101 
pS re rere 112 


> Starred ballads are not found in the South. The eleven ballads in italics 
are found in Canada but not in the United States. 
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Number in Child 


43 The Broomfield Hill 
*45 King John and the Bishop 
*46 Captain Wedderburn’s Court- 
ship 
49 The Two Brothers 
51 Lizzie Wan 
53 Young Beichan 
54 The Cherry-Tree Carol 
62 Fair Annie 
65 Lady Maisry 
66 Lord Ingram and Chiel Wvet 
68 Young Hunting 
73 Lord Thomas and Fair Elinor 
74 Fair Margaret and Sweet 
William 
75 Lord Lovel 
76 The Lass of Roch Royal 
77 Sweet William’s Ghost 
78 The Ungquiet Grave (New- 
foundland) 
79 The Wife of Usher’s Well 
81 Little Matthew Grove (Little 
Musgrave and Lady Bar- 
nard) 
83 Child Maurice (Newfound- 
land) 
84 Bonny Barbara Allen 
85 Lady Alice 
87 Prince Robert 
88 Young Johnstone (Nova 
Scotia) 
93 Lamkin 
95 The Hangman’s Tree (The 
Maid Freed from the Gal- 
lows) 
*o6 The Gay Goshawk 
g9 Johnie Scot 
100 Willie o Winsbury 
105 The Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington 
*106 The Famous Flower of Serv- 
ing-Men 
*r10 The Knight and Shepherd’s 





Daughter 








Number in Child 


| *r12 


II4 
118 


120 
125 
126 
129 


*132 


T39 


| *140 





} Captain Car, or, 


The Baffled Knight 

Johnie Cock 

Robin Hood 
Gisborne 

Robin Hood’s Death 

Robin Hood and Little John 

Robin Hood and the Tanne, 

Robin Hood and the Prince o 
Aragon (New Brunswick} 

The Bold Peddlar and Robin 
Hood 

Robin Hood's Progress ¢ 
Nottingham (Nova Scotia 

Robin Hood Rescuing Thre 
Squires 

Robin Hood Rescuing Wil 
Stutley 

Sir Hugh, or, 
Daughter 

Queen Eleanor’s Confessior 

The Hunting of the Cheviot 

King Henry Fifth’s Conquest 
of France 

Sir Andrew Barton 

The Death of Queen Jane 

Mary Hamilton 


and Guy of 


The Jew: 


Edom 
Gordon 

The Bonny Earl of Murray 

Willie Macintosh (New Bruns 
wick) 

Jock o the Side 

Archie o Cawfield 

The Bonnie House o Aili 

The Gypsy Laddie 

Bessy Bell and Mary Gra\ 

Lord Derwentwater 

Geordie 

Bonnie James Campbell 

Sir James the Rose 

The Braes 0 Yarrow 

The Broom of Cowden Know 
(New Brunswick) 

The False Lover Won Back 
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Number in Child | Number in Child 

*219 The Gardener | 274 Our Goodman 

221 Katherine Jaffray | 275 Get Up and Bar the Door 

225 Rob Roy (New Brunswick) | 277 The Wife Wrapt in Wether’s 

226 Lizzie Lindsay Skin 

233 Andrew Lammie (Nova Sco- 278 The Farmer’s Curst Wife 
tia) | *279 The Jolly Beggar 

236 The Laird o Drum (New | *279A The Gaberlunzie Man 
Brunswick) | *281 The Keach i the Creel 

240 The Rantin Laddie | 283 The Crafty Farmer 

243 The House Carpenter (James | 286 The Sweet Trinity (The 
Harris, or, The Daemon | Golden Vanity) 
Lover) | *287 Captain Ward and the Rain- 

248 The Gay Cock, or, Saw You | bow 
My Father ? | 289 The Mermaid 

250 Henry Martyn 293 John of Hazelgreen 

*252 The Kitchie-Boy *295 The Brown Girl (not ‘‘Fair 

267 The Heir of Linne | Sally’’) 

272 The Suffolk Miracle 299 Trooper and Maid 
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MOUNTAIN WHITE RIDDLES. 


By ISABEL GORDON CARTER. 


The following riddles were collected, during the summer of 1923, in the 
Southern Blue Ridge of eastern Tennessee and western North Carolina, 
The informants were white men and women between the ages of sixty 
and eighty years. One of the informants! explained that in her ‘‘mother’s 
day they used to tell riddles all night long and the best riddle got a prize 
but in my day they sang all night long and the best song got a prize.” 
The informants were agreed that at the present time, while a riddle may 
be heard occasionally, they have lost their old importance and they 
‘“‘haven’t heard a good ’un”’ in many years. Most of the riddles were told, 
with slight variations, by several informants. For example: 


Hits as round as a ring 
And as deep as the spring 
And all the king’s horses 
Couldn’t pull it up. 


Round as a hoop 
And deep as a cup 
All the king’s horses 
Can’t pull it up. 


Round as a ring 

And deep as a cup 

All the king’s horses 

Can’t pull it up. 
Well 


The following example shows greater variation: 


As I went around my willy-go-whackum 

There I spied old Bow Backum 

And I went home after Tom Tackum 

To run Bow Backum 

Out of my willy-go-whackum. 
Going around corn field saw the old sow and went 
home to git dog. 


1Mrs. Jane Gentry, Hot Springs, N.C. Mrs. Gentry was born in Ran- 
dolph County, N.C. She contributed many of the riddles in this collection. 
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As I went out through the world of wigum-wagum 

I saw Tom Thagum 

And I had to call Bum Bogum 

To run Tom Thagum 

Out of the world of wigum-wagum. 
Roguish large old sow in the potato patch. Had 
to get dog. 


It was commonly believed by the informants that in ‘‘olden times’’ 
riddles were used in courts of law. In Bryson City, N. C. “‘long ago a man 
was goin’ to be hanged. They told him that if he could make a riddle 
that nobody could untie they’d set him free.’’ This was his riddle: 


Under gravel I did travel 

On cold iron I did stand 

I rid the filly that never was folded 

And toted a damsel in my hand. 
Killed a mare that was going to have a colt, took 
filly and carried mare’s skin in hand. 


In the above riddle, and in the one following, the “‘gravel’’ is not ex- 
plained in the answer. A somewhat similar episode is found in ‘‘The 
King and Old George Buchanan,” a folk tale collected in this region. 
In this tale the rider has dirt in his hat.1 The following version was 
given by an informant who added ‘“‘this one freed a man.” She did not 
know what the word ‘‘diamont”’ meant and was unable to explain the 
last line. It is probable that this word was originally ‘damsel’ as in 
the other version since the answer mentions the bridle of mare’s hide. 


Under green leaves and gravel 

I did travel 

On cold steel I did stand 

I rode a geldin’ that never was folded 

And held a part of the diamont (?) in my hand. 
Had killed mother (mare), taken gelding, made a 
bridle of mother’s hide and had steel stirrups. 


A woman is believed to have won her freedom by using the following 
riddle: 
On Love I sit 
On Love I stand 
And Love I hold in both of my hands. 
And I loved Love 
And Love loved me 
And Love I see on yonders tree. 
Had a little dog named Love. Killed it and put 
patches of skin in shoes, etc. 


' JAFL, 38: 371. 
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Frequently a forfeit was jokingly offered the guesser. After giving 
one riddle the teller added, ‘‘If you'll tell me that riddle I'll give you, 


’ 


piece of my nose.’ 


Remarks of this type were often made and evidenth 


accompany riddle-telling in this section. Sometimes the forfeit is jp. 


corporated in the riddle. For example: 


The fruit of England 

And the flower of Spain 

Met together in a shower of rain. 

Put them in a bag 

And tie them with a string 

If vou guess this riddle Ill give ye a ring. 
Plum pudding 


As I walked out the inn 

I spied the living in the dead 
Six of them flew 

And seven of them fled 

If vou can guess this riddle 
You can kill me dead. 


A woman walked out and saw the skull of a dead hors 
and in it a partridge had hatched thirteen eggs an¢ 
six of the birds could fly and the others could not. 





With one exception the riddles collected were rhymed. 


It may be 


that unrhymed riddles are not so easily remembered and so have not 
survived but it seems more probable that an effort at rhyming wa: 
always made. The unrhymed riddle given by one of the informants wa: 
evidently introduced from outside the group in recent times since it 


begins: ‘““What is it....”’ 


What is it fights and scratches all day and lays 
in each other’s arms at night ? 
Cards (for carding wool) 


As I went up Heeples Steeple 

There I met a heap of people 

Some was licker and some was lacker 

And some was the color of a chaw of tobaccer. 
A drove of ants going up a hill 


High as the house 

And low as a mouse 

And sweet and bitter for all. 
Walnut 
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Humpy Bumpy on a wall 

Humpy Bumpy got a fall 

Ten men, ten more 

Can’t fix Humpy Bumpy 

The way she was before. 
Egg 


Hicky more, hacky more 

Hanging over the kitchen door 

Nothing so long 

Or so strong 

As the hicky more, hacky more 

Hanging over the kitchen door. 
Sun ball (sun) 


Through a rock 

Through a reel 

Through a sheep’s shank bone 

Such a riddle never known. 
Lightning 


Tiltic mattattic 
And a three legged mattic. 
A spinning wheel 


As I went over tip-fer-tar 

Saw a little thing a-sitting on a briar 

Great wide mouth with great long beard 

Bless its little soul how hit got skeered (scared). 
Monkey 


Hair without 

Hair within 

All hair and no skin. 
Hair rope 


I have a sheet of checkin’ comb 
Neither wove nor spun. 
It’s been a wearin’ seven years 
And nary thread begun. 

Honey comb 


Nanny Sheep, nanny sheep 

With a red nose 

The longer she stands 

La 

The lower she grows. 
Candle 
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As I was crossing London’s bridge 

I saw a man under the bridge 

I’ve told you, I’ve told you 

I’ve told you his name five times. 
Mr. Eye (I) 


Mr. Huddle 

Sat in a puddle 

With a green cap and yellow shoes. 
Duck 


Occasionally riddles were told when the answers had been lost. One 
woman offered an ‘‘old sow and pigs” if we could guess the next two 
riddles but she added ‘‘as long as I’ve been hearing riddles I aint never 
heard the answer to them two.” 


There was a man a gatherin’ moss 
Grey Grizzle was his horse 

Bent was his bow 

And crooked was his saddle. 


Over yonders hills 

I saw my father’s wills (?) 
He had jewels 

He had rings 

He had manv pretty things. 
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OZARK MOUNTAIN RIDDLES. 


BY VANCE RANDOLPH AND ISABEL SPRADLEY. 


The people who live in the more isolated sections of the Ozarks have 
changed little since their ancestors wandered west from the Southern 
Appalachians more than a century ago. They have preserved many old 
ballads, obsolete expressions, outworn folk-beliefs and the like which 
have long been forgotten by educated folk in other parts of the United 
States. Some attempt has been made to record the hillman’s dialect and 
folk-songs and superstitions, but students of these matters seem to have 
overlooked another class of folk material — the old-time conundrums, 
enigmas, charades, puns, puzzles and bucolic wisecracks which the 
hillman lumps together under the name ‘“‘riddles.”’ 

The old-time Ozarkers are all agreed that riddles were formerly very 
much more in favor than they are today. Young folks used to sit around 
the fireplace and ‘‘riddie theirselves’’ through long winter evenings. 
Riddles served the purpose of the modern intelligence-tests, and the 
ability to solve puzzles was often taken as an index of general mental 
development. ““Workin’ out riddles’ was supposed to be an excellent 
intellectual discipline, too, and many people put riddles to their children 
in order to train their minds, just as more sophisticated parents used to 
urge their children to study Latin and mathematics. ‘‘But seems like 
folks don’t keer nothin’ ’bout riddles no more,’’ said one old man sadly. 
“I reckon maybe they was kinder durgen,”’ he added. Durgen is a dialect 
word meaning countrified or old-fashioned. 

Since no study of riddles has ever been made in the Ozark country, 
and as much of this material will certainly be lost forever with the 
passing of the present generation, it seems worth while to publish our 
fragmentary collection at this time. Some of the following items were 
collected in McDonald, Barry, Stone and Taney counties, in southwest 
Missouri; others came from Benton, Carroll, Boone, and Washington 
counties in Arkansas. 


Whut is it walks up hills an’ down, hollers all day, an’ sets under a bed 
all night ? 
A pair of boots 


Whut is it goes when th’ wagon goes, stops when th’ wagon stops, aint 
no good, but you caint git along without it ? 
The squeak 


Whut is it gallops down th’ road on its head ? 
A horse-shoe nail 
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Runs an’ runs an’ never walks, 
Great long tongue an’ never talks. 
A wagon 


Two heads, caint talk, 

Four legs, caint walk, 

Five ribs an’ a backbone. 
A flax-break 


Riddledy, riddledy, riddledy rout, 
Whut does a leetle boy hold in his hand 
When he goes out ? 

The door-pin 


One time thar was a feller sentenced t’ be hung, but if he could make a 
riddle whut nobody couldn’t unriddle th’ jedge was goin’ t’ let him off. 
He had a leetle dawg name of Love, so he jest cut off Love’s ear an’ put 
one piece in his shoe, helt ’nother piece in his hand, an’ hung th’ rest 
of it up in a tree close by th’ gallows. Then when they fetched him out 
he says: 

On Love I stand, on Love I stand, 

Love I hold in my right hand; 

Love I see in yon green tree, 

If vou riddle this riddle you kin hang me! 
Nobody couldn’t figger out th’ riddle, so they had t’ turn him loose. 


Down in th’ dark dungeon 
Thar sets a brave knight, 
All bridled, all saddled, 
All ready t’ fight; 
Call me his name for th’ brass 0’ my bow, 
I’ve told you three times now 
An’ still you don’t know! 
The knight’s name is All. 


White all over, black all over, 
Red all over — whut is it ? 
A newspaper 


My face is marked, 
My hands a-movin’, 
No time t’ play, 
Got t’ run all day! 
A clock 
Whut is it goes round th’ house an’ round th’ house, an’ leaves a white 
glove in th’ winder ? 
Snow 
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Which would you ruther have, a silver dollar or a dollar bill ? 
Th’ bill is worth more, cause ever’ time you take it out o’ your 
pocket you kin see it in-creases! 


Crooked as a rainbow, 

Teeth like a cat, 

I bet a gold fiddle 

You caint guess that! 
A green brier 


Whut won't go up th’ chimney up, 

But will go up th’ chimney down? 

Whut won’t go down th’ chimney up, 

But will go down th’ chimney down? 
An umbrella 


In a big red cave thar’s a leetle white fence. It don’t never rain on th’ 
leetle white fence, but still it’s allus wet. Whut is it ? 
A feller’s teeth 


Whut do folks call leetle gray cats back in Tennessee ? 
Kittens — — haw, haw, haw! 


Whut’s th’ difference between a purty gal an’ a mouse? 
One charms he’s, an’ t’other harms cheese! 


As I walked over London Bridge 

I met five barrows, 

But they all went off sows! 
Barrows are castrated male pigs. These were not suddenly trans- 
formed into females, however — they simply jumped off the 
bridge and ‘“‘went souse”’ in the water. 


Round as a sasser, 

Shaller as a cup, 

Mississippi River 

Couldn’t fill it up. 
A sieve 


Round as a biscuit, 
Deeper than a cup. 
All th’ king’s horses 
Caint pull it up. 

A well 


6* 
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Hickamore hackamore 
On th’ king’s kitchen door. 
All th’ king’s horses an’ all th’ king’s men 
Caint pull hickamore hackamore 
Off’n th’ king’s kitchen door. 
The sunlight 


Riddledum riddledum rideo, 

Guess whut I seen last Frideo! 

How th’ wind did blow, 

How th’ leaves did shake, 

An’ look whut a hole th’ fox did make! 
This rhyme is somehow concerned with an old story about a 
woman who saw her lover digging a grave to bury her in. 


Whut’s round at both ends an’ high in th’ middle ? 
The word OHIO 


Not on th’ land, not in th’ sea, 
An’ I swear t’ Gawd it’s not on a tree! 
A knot on a tree 


The ol’ woman turned it down, 
Th’ ol’ man jumped in it. 
The bed 


Gold is my fiddle, silver is my bow, 
I done told you my name three times 
An’ still you don’t know! 

The name is My. 


Jim Damper rid acrost th’ bridge, 
Bow, bow she bent t’ me, 
Jim Damper rid acrost th’ bridge, 
An’ yit he walked — how kin it be? 
Yat was the name of Jim Damper’s horse. 


As I was goin’ t’ Saint Ives 

I met a feller with fifty wives, 

Ever’ wife she had a sack, 

Ever’ sack it had a cat, 

Ever’ cat it had a kit. 

Kits, cats, sacks an’ wives, 

How many was goin’ t’ Saint Ives? 
One, naturally 
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Adam an’ Eve an’ Pinchme 
All fell spang in th’ creek; 
Adam an’ Eve was drownded, 
Who got out? 
The chump says ‘‘Pinchme”’ and the jokers certainly do pinch him. 


Round as a biscuit, 
Busy as a bee, 
Purtiest leetle thing 
You ever did see. 

A watch 


Crooked as a ram’s horn, 

Flat as a plate, 

All King George’s men 

Couldn’t git it straight. 
A river 


Seven big pears was hangin’ high, 

Seven big men come a-ridin’ by, 

Each lit down an’ tuck him a pear, 

How many pears was left a-hangin’ there ? 
, Five. One of the men was named 
“Each,” and he took a pair. 


As I was walkin’ down th’ road 
I met up with my very best friend, 
I pulled off his head an’ drinked his blood 
And left his body stand! 
A bottle of whiskey 


Whut has got eyes but never sees ? 

Whut has got a tongue but never talks? 

Whut has got a soul that caint be saved ? 
A shoe 


Whut is it goes through th’ pasture all day, an’ sets in th’ water at night ? 
Milk 


Wooden belly, iron back, 
Fire in th’ hole, goes off with a crack. 
A rifle 


As I went over Heepo Steeple 

I met up with a heap o’ people, 

Some was nicky, some was nacky, 

Some was th’ color o’ brown tobacky. 
An anthill full of ants 
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House full, barn full, 
But you caint git a spoonful. 
Air 


Corn et corn in a high oak tree, 

If you guess this riddle you kin hang me! 
This derives from an old tale about a man named Corn, who 
deserted from the Confederate infantry. As the men searching 
for him passed, the fugitive sat in a tree, eating parched corn 
from his pockets. 


I got up one mornin’ an’ I seen a unicle cunicle corn, 

Settin’ under a prictical, practical present. 

I called for my fiddle, my feather, my fan, 

To ketch th’ unicle cunicle corn 

That set under th’ prictical practical present. 
A man planted an evergreen tree, which was given to him as a 
present. One morning he saw a rabbit sitting under this tree and 
called his three hounds to catch it. 


Twenty-four white cows a-standin’ in a stall, 
In come a red cow an’ licked ’em over all. 
Teeth and tongue 


There was a room with eight corners, 

In each corner set a cat, 

On each cat’s tail set a cat, 

Before each cat set seven cats, 

How many cats was in th’ room ? 
Fight 


Once there was a leetle green house, 
In th’ leetle green house was a leetle white house, 
In th’ leetle white house was a leetle red house, 
In th’ leetle red house was a lot o’ leetle black niggers, 
Whut was it? 
A watermelon 


Whut’s th’ difference between a watermelon an’ a sweet pea ? 
4 , . 
Th’ watermelon allus comes first. 


Whut is it that’s got a good eye, but caint see ? 
A needle 
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As I set in my tintle-tontle 

[ seen a findle carryin’ a fondle over th’ hingle-jingle; 

[ hollered t’ my whirly-burly t’ fetch me my humble-bumble, 

T’ kill th’ findle carryin’ a fondle over th’ hingle-jingle. 
A tintle-tontle is a house, a findle is a fox, a fondle is a goose, a 
whirly-burly is a woman, a humble-bumble is a shotgun, and a 
hingle-jingle is a hill. 


Riddle my riddle my riddle my rocket, 

Two in my mouth an’ one in my pocket! 
Boy had three loose teeth, but has pulled out one and carries it 
in his pocket. 


Eliza, Elizabeth, Lizzie, Bess, 

Went over th’ river t’ seek a bird’s nest, 

An’ found one with four eggs in it. 

Each tuck one egg — how many eggs was left? 
Three. There was only one girl, and her name was Elizabeth Each. 
Eliza, Lizzie and Bess are only her nicknames. 


Two lookers, two hookers, 
Four down-standers, one switch-about. 
A cow 


Down she squat, 
Out it come, 
Up she jumped, 
Home she run. 
xirl milking a cow 


In it went, out it come, 

Saved th’ lives of seven sons. 
An old woman had seven sons, and they were to be hanged unless 
she could spin a riddle that the King couldn’t solve. She went into 
the woods and saw a woodpecker enter a hole in a tree, and then 
come out again. So she gave the riddle above, the King failed to 
guess it, and the seven sons were saved. 


If it takes a peckerwood eight months t’ peck a four-inch hole in a 
gum-tree that would make 250 bundles o’ good shingles, how long would 
it take a wooden-legged grasshopper t’ kick all th’ seeds out’n a dill 
pickle seven inches long an’ a inch an’ a quarter thick? 

Thar aint no answer, you fool! 
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East an’ West, North an’ South, An 
Ten thousand teeth but no mouth. she 
Cotton-cards t™ 


All over th’ house in th’ daytime, 
Stands in th’ corner at night. 


A broom Tt 

ha 

Whut’s th’ difference between a woman an’ a umberella ? sv 
You kin shut a umberella up. I 

U 


Little red thing on th’ hill, 
Give it hay, it will live; 
Give it water, it will die. 


Fire ot 

be 

Why is it watermelons allus got so much water in ’em? ; 
‘Cause they’re planted in th’ spring. ‘ 

Ww 

. ' ; ( 

As I went over London Bridge I met up with a wagon full 0’ people, but h 
not a single one in it! ‘ 
They was all married folks. ‘ 


Do you know why ol’ man Jinkins allus wears red galluses ? 
Naw, whut for does he allus wear red galluses ? 
T’ hold up his britches, I reckon! 


Why is it them furriners allus draws water out’n th’ north side o’ th’ well? 
I don’t know — why is it? 
T’ drink, I reckon! 


Big at th’ bottom an’ leetle at th’ top, 
Thing in th’ middle goes flippity-flop. 
A churn 


Three legs up, as hard as stone, 
Two legs down, all meat an’ bone, 
Two ears livin’ an’ two ears dead, 
Riddle me this an’ take th’ head! 
A man with an old-fashioned iron pot on his head 


Black upon black come through th’ town, 
Three legs up an’ six legs down. 
A Negro on horseback, carrying a three-legged kettle on his head 
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An old sow had nine starving pigs, an’ she had t’ pack corn to ’em. If 
she only carried three ears at a time, how many trips would she have 
t»make t’ give each pig one ear o’ corn? 
Three? Naw, you’re wrong. Hit would take nine trips, ’cause 
two o’ them ears are fast t’ her head! 


Thar was a pore ol’ starvin’ mule on one side o’ th’ river, an’ a fine big 
haystack on t’other side. Th’ river was too deep t’ ford an’ too swift t’ 
swim, an’ thar wasn’t no bridge. How did th’ mule git th’ hay ? 

I caint figger it out. I give up. 

Uh-huh, that’s jest whut t’other mule done! 


Many of the riddles listed above are known in other parts of the 
Southern hinterland, and many of them can be traced back to their 
beginnings in England or Scotland. The question of origins, however, is 
better left to specialists in this field, who have the entire literature of 
folklore at their fingertips and plenty of time at their disposal. But the 
work of collecting must be attended to at once, before the whole body of 
Ozark folklore is driven into hiding by the tourist invasion. It is our 
hope that this paper, which presents only a small part of the existent 
material, will attract the attention of some student who can make a 
more serious and exhaustive study of the matter. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE GROWTH OF A TRADITION ABOUT LORD Lovat. — Robert Chambers 
relates a story of Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat’s abduction of Miss Primrose 
Campbell by means of a letter, written as from her mother, supposedly 
ill in a Lawnmarket lodging, Edinburgh. Miss Campbell was driven 
“‘down a close’ to the designated house, and the carriage was dismissed, 
A servant took her luggage and conducted her upstairs, where she met 
Lord Lovat, whose offer of marriage she had already refused.! He told 
her she was in a house of ill fame, but she resisted his advances and only 
consented to wipe out the disgrace by marriage, which took place on 
July 1, 1733, after she had been held a prisoner several days. Chambers 
next tells of Lady Lovat’s solitary confinement in the north and of her 
final escape by the stratagem of a letter, wrapped in a clue of thread 
and dropped from a window to a confidential person below. Her family 
intervened, and she was released.? 

In my study of the provenience and growth of this tradition,? I shall 
consider its three episodes separately, — abduction, persecution, and 
escape. To begin with the abduction, we find that Lovat’s earliest biog. 
rapher, M. Cooper, consistently blackens his subject’s character. By 
adding six years to Lady Amelia Fraser’s age, he makes an excellent 
narrative of Lovat’s attempted elopement with her from Castle Downie;! 
he describes his picaroon’s rape and mock marriage of the Dowager Lady 
of Lovat ;° he carefully preserves all rumors of his protagonist’s amatory 
exploits as a Jesuit priest at St. Omers in France;® he speaks of the 
“‘cruel and unworthy Usage’’ which occasioned a separation between 
Lord and Lady Lovat;’ and he contemptuously notices Lovat’s intrigues 


! Marion, daughter of Sir Robert Dalrymple, had on March 22, 1732 ‘‘point 
blank refused to marry’”’ Lovat. (Alexander Mackenzie, History of the Frasers 
of Lovat, Inverness, 1896, p. 441.) Can this lady’s obduracy to Lovat’s six 
month courtship have been confused with Miss Campbell's actual compliance? 

? Robert Chambers, Traditions of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1825), II, 6ff 
J. Macbeth Forbes, in his History of the Primrose- Rosebery Family 1500—1900 
(London, 1907), pp. 304—6, soberly sets the story down as gospel truth; 
I have consulted in the library of the Lyon King of Arms of Scotland a proof 
copy of this work, which was never published. 

% Inasmuch as John Anderson, whose printed sources are varied and prac- 
tically exhaustive, repeats this narrative solely on the authority of Chambers, 
we may presume the latter’s information to have been from oral tradition 
See Anderson’s Historical Account of the Family of Frisel or Fraser, partic- 
ularly Fraser of Lovat (Edinburgh and London, 1825), pp. 159—60. 

* Memoirs of the Life of Lord Lovat (london, 1746), pp. 15—17. 

5 Ibid., p. 23. 

* Tbid., pp. 54—6. 

* [bid., p. 72 
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with servants;! yet he mentions no house-of-ill-fame incident. In fact, 
the tradition seems to have sprung up some time after the publication 
of Cooper’s Memoirs and the execution of their subject (April 9, 1747) 
for complicity in the Rebellion of 1745, and is apparently ‘‘a revival 
of the story connected with the marriage of Field Marshal the Earl of 
Stair with the widow of Lord Primrose (hence perhaps the mistake).’’? 
The narrative of the Earl of Stair’s marriage with Lady Primrose, née 
Campbell, as given by Chambers, is that of an unsuccessful suitor who 
gains admission overnight to his haughty lady’s prayer room by bribing 
the servants. In the morning he shows himself at the window half 
dressed. His victim tries to check the scandal by marrying him; she is 
tormented thereafter by his drinking and intriguing.* 

It will be noticed that the scene of Lovat’s adventure is a house of 
ill fame, and not the persecuted lady’s chambers. Herein Lovat’s exploits 
closely resemble those of Lovelace in Samuel Richardson’s novel, 
Clarissa Harlowe (1748). Lovelace places Clarissa in a London establish- 
ment (actually a private brothel) kept by Mrs. Sinclair, assails her virtue 
unsuccessfully during the confusion caused by a false fire alarm, and 
later violates her after administering an opiate. Previously, he had forced 
on her the acquaintance of male and female rakes in an attempt to break 
her spirit and to compel her to marry him. The trick of abduction under 
false pretences, it may be added, was played by Lovelace, as well as by 
Sir Hargrave Pollexfen in the History of Sir Charles Grandison (1753). 

That fiction should play its part in contributing material to the 
| Ibid., pp. 81 and 121. Cooper was attacked as a ‘‘Legend-Writer” in 
A Free Examination of a Modern Romance, entitled, Memoirs of the Life of 
Lord Lovat (London, 1746). However, the legends were repeated by A. 
Arbuthnot in his serially published Life, Adventures, and Many and Great 
Vicissitudes of Fortune of Simon, Lord Lovat (London, 1746), pp. 29—34, 
41—53, 222—5, 241 and 268, and by James Fraser in his A Genuine Narrative 
of the Life, Behaviour, and Conduct, of Simon, Lord Fraser, of Lovat (London, 
1747), 2nd ed., pp. 8—10 and 27. William Godwin’s translation, Memoirs of 
the Life of Simon Lord Lovat; written by himself, in the French language 
(London, 1797), contains a refutation of the charge of rape, but, as it only 
covers the period 1676 to 1715, nothing about Lovat’s marriage to Primrose 
Campbell. 

* Major Fraser’s Manuscript, ed. Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Fergusson 
(Edinburgh, 1889), II, 104, note. 

* Chambers, op. cit., ed. 1868, pp. 76—82; see also Lord Wharncliffe and 
W. Moy Thomas, The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
3rd ed. (London, 1861), I, 499. Both Fergusson and Alexander Mackenzie 
(op. cit., p. 443) refer to this story as “the subject of My Aunt Margaret's 
Mirror,” but Scott utilized a different narrative, passed on to him by his 
great-aunt Mrs. Margaret Swinton, about Viscount Primrose’s attempted 
remarriage in Rotterdam; Lady Primrose observed the ceremony, as well 
as her brother’s fortunate intervention, in a Paduan conjurer’s glass. 
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growth of a tradition need not astonish us when we consider how widely 
known and how intensely reexperienced were the woes of Clarissa. Mrs 
Grant of Laggan, for one, was an impressionable reader of Richardson, 
whose Clarissa was her ‘‘old acquaintance’’ and ‘‘favourite heroine” — 
this in a letter of October 3, 1778, when she was twenty-three years old! 
To this fervent class of Richardson’s admirers may well have belonged 
the Misses Edmonstone, grandnieces of Lady Lovat,? whom they had 
found described in the third number of Chambers’ Tvaditions® as coarse. 
mannered, homely, ‘‘and so ill-natured that everybody hated her. Her 
husband’s bad treatment had not broken her spirit, but perhaps rather 
tended to increase her natural irritability and sullenness.’”’ That they 
took steps to alter the portrait is evident from Chambers’ letter to 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, February 12, 1825: 
An old lady called Miss Edmonstone came down to me last 
week and took off my beard in fine style for the disrespect which 
I have shown in the “Traditions’ to the memory of her grandaunt, 
Lady Lovat. This lady, whom I have at your instance called 
everything almost that is bad, was, according to Miss E., a 
perfect paragon of amiability and politeness; and nothing would 
satisfy Miss E. but that I must go up to George’s Street and 
hear from her and her sisters a detailed account of Lady Lovat's 
real character and life, — which, accordingly, I did, and the 
enclosed has been the result. It is but a rough sketch, for | 

1Mrs. Grant of Laggari, Letters from the Mountains, 6th ed., ed. J. P. 
Grant (London, 1845), I, 174; cf. I, 245—7 (March 8, 1789), and Memoir ani 
Correspondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan, ed. J. P. Grant (London, 1844), 
III, 98 (February 13, 1826). 

* Primrose Campbell was the fifth daughter of the Hon. John Campbell 
of Mamore, whose second daughter, Anne, married Archibald Edmonstone 
in 1716. Edmonstone’s second son, Campbell, had eight daughters, six of 
whom died unmarried, — Jessie, Susan, Dalmeny, Robina, Marrianne, and 
Jean Campbell. (Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Genealogical Account of the 
Family of Edmonstone of Duntreath, Edinburgh, 1875, pp. 53 and 88.) Just 
which of these grandnieces of Lady Lovat (1710—96) survived till 1825 to 
take part in the session with Chambers I do not know. 

% Chambers, op. cit., ed. 1825, I, 203. The anecdotes about Lady Lovat 
contained in the first volume (I, 203—7) were supplied by Sharpe, as Cham- 
bers acknowledges in a letter of August 26, 1824: ‘‘I have made up a capital 
article from your admirable notes upon Lady Lovat. Ah, si sic omnia! What 
a book would mine have been, if every sheet had been so enriched!” (Letters 
from and to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq., ed. Alexander Allardyce, 
Edinburgh and London, 1888, II, 310.) The Tvaditions were first issued 
serially in six numbers, — no. 3 coming out in December, 1824 and no. 4, 
after some delay, in May, 1825; this explains the apparent confusion between 


numbers and volumes, vol. 1 being made up of nos. 1—3 and vol. 2, of 
nos. 4—6. 
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wrote it in three hours ... I intend to put it into the fourth 
number — accounting for its inconsistency with what I have 
already printed by mentioning that the latter anecdotes were 
from a stranger who viewed her character externally, while 
these are communicated by her own relations, who had ex- 
perienced her kind offices, and saw her in the best light. I will 
not bate a word of what you gave me for all the Miss Edmon- 
stones in spinsterdom — I like it too well!! 

These new materials, which appear on pp. 1—g and 12—22 of the 
second volume, are of sufficient length to have occupied three hours of 
Chambers’ time in the composition of the rough draft. Though delighted 
with the anecdotes at the time he received them, Chambers later realized 
the synthetic quality of the abduction incident and the questionable 
accuracy of his old maid authorities, for he omitted it from a later 
revision of the Traditions of Edinburgh.? 

The second episode in the traditional account of Lord Lovat’s relations 
with his wife is one of persecution — solitary confinement. Other accounts 
agree with Chambers’ in general detail: for instance, that forwarded to 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Steuart of Allanton, then collecting material 
for ‘An historical Review of the different attempts to restore the Stewart 
family to the throne, from the Revolution in 1688 to the Suppression 
of the Rebellion in 1745,’’ by Mrs. Anne MacVicar Grant of Laggan, 
who describes Miss Primrose Campbell as the first Lady Lovat’s ‘‘com- 
panion,”’ of inferior understanding and capacity, but of highly superior 
carriage and figure; she proceeds: 

His second wife, however, had much patience and good nature, 
which was very severely tried. She rarely ever sat at the head 
of his table; and I knew a person to whom she us’d to give an 
account of the manner in which he us’d to feed her. Everything 
on the table became the prey of the attendants, except untouched 
birds and pastry. These were laid by in a little room of the Hall 
of Hearts of which Lovat kept the key, and [not?] reproduced 
till they were nearly mouldy, when they were sent up for the 
Lady; dinners, which if she rejected, he would go up in a rage, 
draw her about the room by the hair, and treat her in the most 
cruel manner.* 


1 Sharpe’s Letters, II, 330—1. 

* See the ed. of 1868, p. 256. John Hill Burton had already disproved 
the house-of-ill-fame tradition by reference to the marriage contract which 
was signed three months before the ceremony by the bride, then twenty- 
three, and the bridegroom, aged sixty-six. (Lives of Simon Lord Lovat, and 
Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, London, 1847, p. 183.) 

* Undated, but probably written in January, 1808; see ‘‘Letters written 
by Mrs. Grant of Laggan concerning Highland Affairs and Persons connected 
with the Stuart Cause in the Eighteenth Century,” ed. J. R. N. Macphail, 
in Publications of the Scottish History Society, XXVI (1896), p. 269. 
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Sir Walter Scott, in his review of the Culloden Papers (January, 1816) 
gives further touches to the picture so graphically drawn by Mrs. Grant 
We have heard that a lady, the intimate friend of her youth 
was instructed to visit Lady Lovat, as if by accident, to ascertain 
the truth of those rumours concerning her husband’s conduct 
which had reached her family. She was received by Lord Lovat 
with an extravagant affectation of welcome, and with many 
assurances of the happiness which his lady would receive fro 
seeing her. The chief then went to the lonely tower in which 
Lady Lovat was secluded without decent clothes, and even without 
sufficient nourishment. He laid a dress before her becoming her 
rank, commanded her to put it on, to appear, and to receive he 
friend as if she were the mistress of the house, in which she was 
in fact a naked and half starved prisoner. And such was the strict 
watch he maintained, and the terror his character inspired, that 
the visitor durst not ask, nor Lady Lovat communicate, anything 
respecting her real situation. It was, however, ascertained by 
other means, and a separation took place.! 

Though the persecution narratives just quoted are highly colored 
they apparently contain a kernel of truth. Lord Lovat certainly looked 
upon his wife, relatives, and dependents as the serfs of his authority 
and his marriage did end in a separation (1738). It is precisely this 
kernel of truth which has acted as a magnet to attract to the Lovat 
saga the kindred episodes of abduction and escape. 

The third episode — that of Lady Lovat’s method of escape — is 
obviously borrowed from the romantically oppressed life of Rachel 
Erskine, Lady Grange, in whose mysterious abduction (January 22 
1732) Lord Lovat obligingly took an active part.? After being conveyed 
to the barren rock of St. Kilda, as lurid accounts have it, and being 
wretchedly clothed and fed, Lady Grange made an unsuccessful attempt 
to escape. Boswell considered these incidents ‘‘frightfully romantick” 
and says of the last: ‘““No inquiry was made after her, till she at last 
found means to convey a letter to a confidential friend, by the daughter 
of a Catechist, who concealed it in a clue of yarn.’”’* According to Cham- 
bers, Lady Lovat also hid her communication in a clue of yarn. 


1 The Quarterly Review, XIV, 326. Scott had an excellent collection of 
Lovat material; see Catalogue of the Library at Abbotsford (Edinburgh, 1838), 
pp. 89—90, 94, 96, and 100. 

2 'W. C. Mackenzie, Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, His Life and Times (I,ondon, 
1908), pp. 297—8. 

% James Boswell, The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, with Samuel 
Johnson, LL. D. (London, 1785), p.277, note. William Erskine’s Epistle from 
Lady Grange to Edward D...., Esq. written during her confinement in the 
island of St. Kilda (London, 1798) was founded on this note, of which | 
quote but a part. Cf. Kenneth Macleay (the Elder), Historical Memoirs of 
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Thus it was that the tradition about Lord Lovat took root and 
flourished. The actuality of his ill treatment of his wife during the five 
years of their married life offered a foothold to legend builders. In addition 
to this, the general report of Lord Lovat’s ill usage of the heiress of Lovat, 
the Dowager Lady of Lovat, and Lady Grange, created a predisposition 
in the popular mind to believe him capable of coercion in effecting any 
desired match. All that was necessary to supply the disreputable circum- 
stances of his marriage to Primrose Campbell was the resemblance 
between her name and that of Eleanor Campbell, Lady Primrose, whose 
wedding with the Earl of Stair was said to have been the unhappy 
result of a trick. The scene was shifted to the brothel by a confusion 
of tradition with similar incidents in Richardson’s widely read Clarissa, 
and the effect of Lady Lovat’s unfortunate union was heightened by 
the addition of Lady Grange’s method of appealing for rescue from her 


imprisonment. 
CoLEMAN O. PARSONS. 


The American University, Washington, D. C. 


LORD DERWENTWATER, CHILD 208. — ‘‘Lord Derwentwater”’ is a Child 
ballad which has not previously been reported from America. The present 
version was sung by Mrs. G. A. Griffin of Newberry, Florida. She was born 
in southern Georgia in 1863 and moved to the Florida village when she was 
a child. She learned the ballad from her father, a native Georgian. Mrs. 
Griffin can neither read nor write; she has been a sawmill operator, a fancy 
quilter, a fiddler, and a dancer. She sang other Child ballads which will be 
published in a Florida folk-song, collection, which I am now preparing. 

The present version conforms rather closely to the ‘“‘D” version of Child 
text.' The musical score has been transcribed from a dictaphone recording, 


The King’s Love Letter 
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The king he wrote a love letter, 

And he sealed it over with gold; 

And he sent it to the Duke of Bellanter 
To read it if he could. 


Rob Roy and the Clan Macgregor; including Original Notices of Lady Grange 
(Glasgow, 1818), pp. 398—9: ‘‘By the kindness and industry of the minister’s 
daughter, she found an opportunity of concealing two letters, and also the 
account of her misfortunes, in clues of yarn, which found their way to a 
confidential friend.”’ 

‘To Dr. A. P. Hudson, of the University of North Carolina, is due the 
credit for identification. 
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The first few lines that he did read 

It caused him for to smile, 

But the next few lines that he did read, 
The tears from his eyes did flow. 


He called up his oldest son 

To bridle and saddle his steed. 
“T’ve got to go to London town 
Although I have no need.”’ 


Before he rode up in the edge of town, 

He met a jolly old man. 

“Your life, your life, you Duke of Bellanter, 
Your life I will command.” 


“Yes, make your will, you Duke of Bellanter; 
Yes, make your will all around.” 

“It’s two and two to my oldest son 

It’s two and two all round. 


“It’s all my ox, steed and the rest of my property 
Will retain you to a Lady’s side.”’ 


He stooped over the window; 
The flowers smelt so gay 
Till his nose gushed out and bleeding 


“Come all you lords, you pretty lordie 
And be kind to my baby.”’ 


ALTON C. MorRRIS. 


University of Florida. 





